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NOTES FOR THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
RODRIGO DE REYNOSA 


ONCERNING the works of Rodrigo de Reynosa bibliographers 
and literary historians scarcely do more than provide an incom- 
plete list of the poetic compositions that have survived. The first 
mention of his name found in a work of bibliographical nature ap- 
pears in the Regestrum of the library of Ferdinand Columbus, where 
two entries show that Reynosa merited a place in that distinguished 
bibliophile’s collection. But following those brief entries some three 
centuries were to pass before further attention was called to the poet. 
His name seems to have remained completely unknown or else ig- 
nored by both bibliographers and literary historians until D. Augstin 
Duran published his Romancero general (1849, 1851), wherein he 
included three of Reynosa’s compositions, with a bibliographical 
description of the pliego suelto from which they were taken and that 
of four other pliegos bearing Reynosa’s nanie. 

Information concerning the poet’s work was increased somewhat 
with the appearance of Salvd’s Catdlogo (1872), which adds to the 
list of titles in Durdn’s work, but does not honor Reynosa with a 
separate entry. Such data as Salv4 collected he presented by way 
of a note to an item concerning another author. Only one additional 
item appears in Gallardo’s Ensayo (Vol. IV, 1889), though that ever 
vigilant and inquisitive bibliophile saw fit to include in his gatherings 
several of Reynosa’s compositions—with considerable abridgement, 
however, in some cases. In all, Gallardo lists five of our author’s 
pliegos and attributes to him one other pliego.' 

With Gallardo’s publication bibliographical reference to Reynosa 
may be said to have come to an end. Though to Ticknor himself 

1 We do not know to what extent the notices are due to Gallardo himself. 
The editors of the Ensayo, M. R. Zarco del Valle and .'08é Sancho Rayén, had the 
assistance of Menéndez y Pelayo for the last two volumes and the latter specifi- 
cally mentions his intervention in the case of Reynosa in Origenes de la novela, III, 
celxxi, n. 3. 

1 
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Reynosa was apparently unknown, his Spanish translators, Pascual 
de Gayangos and Enrique de Vedia, give us a fleeting bibliographical 
note, nothing more, and successive literary historians all but ignored 
his name completely. Not until 1915, when Cejador published the 
first volume of his extensive Historia de la lengua y literatura caste- 
lana, did the poet attain anything more than bare mention in a his- 
tory of Spanish literature. In the volume just named Reynosa is 
honored with a separate paragraph, but its author had little or noth- 
ing to add to the information already made available by Duran, 
Gallardo, and Salv4. Such scant comment as he offers is hardly 
more than a paraphrase of remarks made earlier by Menéndez y 
Pelayo. In fact, it is to this last named that we owe the only 
considerable comment by a Spanish critic on Reynosa’s work. In 
his Origenes de la novela (Vol. III, p. clxx, sig.) the distinguished 
critic pauses in his study of the Celestina to note the influence exer- 
cised by the picaresque part of the tragi-comedy on the semi-popular 
poets of the first half of the sixteenth century. As chief representa- 
tive of this category of poets he names Reynosa: “El principal 
representante de este género, que lleg6 a los tltimos lfmites del 
cinismo, es Rodrigo de Reinosa, émulo de los mds licenciosos poetas 
del Cancionero de Burlas. A propésito de sus Coplas de las comadres 
escribié Gallardo: «Es una pintura al fresco, viva y colorada, de las 
costumbres de aquel tiempo. Pocas poesfas se leerdn impresas en 
Espafia mas libres y licenciosas que estas coplas. Son ademas gra- 
ciosisimas.» En lo primero no hay duda, porque las Coplas son 
verdaderamente desaforadas; pero lo segundo dista mucho de ser 
cierto, porque son groseras, toscas y llenas de incorreciones métricas.”’ 

Two other works, one attributed by Gallardo to Reynosa and 
the other genuinely his, elicited comment from Menéndez y Pelayo. 
Concerning the attributed Gracioso razonamiento en que se introdu- 
zen dos rufianes . . . he remarks: “. . . mucho mds escandalosa 
que ésta [the Coplas de las comadres |, pero mejor escrita y de cardc- 
ter netamente dramdtico . . . puede considerarse como una pe- 
quefia farsa lupanaria o rufianesca, en coplas de arte mayor. Tanto 
en ella como en el Coloquio entre la Torres-Altas y el rufidn Corta- 
Viento hizo alarde Rodrigo de Reinosa de emplear la jerigonza lla- 
mada germania, nombre que por primera vez aparece en sus obras, 
y es por tanto mds antiguo de lo que generalmente se cree.” 

For such of the remainder of Reynosa’s work as he knew, 
Menéndez y Pelayo contented himself with a note to the effect: 
“Otras composiciones de muy diverso estilo tiene Rodrigo de Rei- 
nosa, feliz imitador de Juan del Enzina en la poesia pastoril y aun 
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en la Ifrica popular de asunto religioso. Pero no me incumbe tratar 
de ellas aquf, reservando para otro lugar el estudio * de este peregrino 
poeta, que acaso fué oriundo de la villa montafiesa de su apellido, 
pues no hay otro pueblo homénimo en Espafia.” 

The following list contains the titles of all the works that we have 
found ascribed or attributed to Rodrigo de Reynosa.* The order 
of arrangement is purely arbitrary, since, except in the case of No. 
I, we have no means of determining the exact date of publication. 


I. Cancionero de Rodrigo de Reytiosa de Coplas de n. s.’* | é espafiol 
cum nonullis figuris depictus. I. abras tu nos / el portero/. D. Sea 
siempre é my Cipafiya estapado | é barcelo™ afio .1513. costo é tarragona 
.6. dineros por ag.” | de .1513. es en qu.® .2. Col. 

Regestrum librorum don ferdinandi colon . . . , No. 3950. 

Concerning this item we have no further information. It is not 
now to be found in the Biblioteca Colombina and later bibliographers 
have not discovered a copy elsewhere. Comparison of the first and 
last lines shows that it is not the same work as No. XIII, below. 


II. Roderici de reynosa coplas en espaol como las mugeres por vna 
co | sa de nofiada dizé muchas cosas. I. amarga de mi cuytada. 
d. cd fatiga | de varlovéto. Item otras 9 hizo tremar a vna alcahueta. 
I. oyd oyd | amadores. d. 9 no sea yo sefiora. estin 4°. 2. col. Costo 
en medina del capo | 3 blancas a .28. de nouiébre de .1524. 

Regestrum librorum don ferdinandi colon . . . , No. 4105. 

Contains: 


1. EZ. Amarga de mi cuytada — 
A. Con fatiga de varlovento 


2. EZ. Oyd oyd amadores 
A. Que no sea yo sefiora 


This pliego suelto has likewise disappeared without trace, but the 
two compositions were printed in other editions. In Wolf, Ueber 
eine Sammlung spanischer Romanzen ... auf der Universitdts- 
Bibliothek zu Prag . . . , Wien, 1850, p. 179, appears the following: 
“ . . besitzt die K. K. Hofsbibliothek einen Einzeldruck, u. d. T. 
Siguense unas coplas que hablan de como las mugeres por una cosa de 


* The study was never published, perhaps never written. 

* Others may be preserved. Professor Joseph E. Gillet has told the writer 
that he has seen some works of Reynosa in a private library in Spain, but he made 
no list of them at the time and circumstances have not permitted the writer of 
these notes to make further investigation. 
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nonada dizen muchas cosas: en especial una muger sobre un hueuo con 
su criada. Fechas por Rodrigo de Reynosa. 2 Bl. in 4. goth. ver- 
muthlich nur eine Bearbeitung in Coplas einer Stelle aus dem 
Corbacho des Erzpriesters von Talavera Alonso Martinez de Toledo 
(libro II. cap. 1).” 

The Coplas del hueuo were also published in the pliego suelto: 


Este en vn consejo que dio vn Rufi || an a vnas donzellas conlas 
coplas del hueuo. —Sinl. nia. 4°. 4 hojas. Gética, 2. cols. Grabado 
en madera. Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, R-9441. 

This latter pliego is reproduced in CPS,‘ No. XXI, pp. 145-152, 

. Impreso . . . en Burgos por Juan de Junta hacia 1539”’ (p. 
xviii). The Coplas were reprinted in RH, 1914, XXXI, 553-559, 
but without indication of source. 

The only additional notice that we have concerning the Copla 
que hizo tremar a vna alcahueta is found in Salva, No. 17: 

Copla que hizo tremar a vna alcahueta que auia engafiado ciertos 
caualleros trayendolos en traspassos enganiosamente.—S. l. ni. a. (hacia 
el 1580). 4°. let. gét. Vitietitade madera. Son 2 hojas sin fol. ni sign. 

Esta copla desconocida al Sr. Duran principia asf: 


‘“c 


Oid, oid, amadores, 
Oid, siervos del amor 
E los que andais con herbor 
Faziendoos mas servidores, 
Oh, sefiores! 
Oid que caso donoso 
Y de amores. 


We have been unable to trace the present location of this pliego, 


apparently a unique copy, and the composition seems not to have 
been printed elsewhere. 


III. Comiengan vnas coplas d’vn || pastor: t una hija de vn labrador. 
Cantanse al tono de vna || amiga tengo hermano. Fechas por rodrigo de 
reynosa. —Sinl. nia. 4°. Got. 2 cols. Grabado en madera. Paris, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Réserve Yg 94. 


‘ The following bibliographical abbreviations are used frequently throughout 
these notes: CPS = Coleccién de pliegos sueltos . . . , por Vicente Castafieda y 
Amalio Huarte, Madrid, 1929; NCPS = Nueva coleccién de pliegos sueltos, recogi- 
dos y anotados por Vicente Castafieda y Amalio Huarte, Madrid, 1933; RH 
= Revue Hispanique. All other abbreviations will, we believe, be sufficiently 
evident. 
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Contains: 
1. EZ. Aborrir quiero antonilla 
A. Por tu amor juro a diez 
2. E. Los tus ojos regordidos 
A. que me percunde la muerte 
3. HE. Jamas puede ser vencido 
A. Quien tiene vuestro fauor 
4. E. Yo tengo gran pensamiento 
A. Sepultado 


The Paris copy of this pliego appears to be unique. The com- 
positions contained therein have not, so far as we know, been re- 
printed elsewhere. A song with first verse, Vna amiga tengo, her- 
mano, with music therefor, both by Juan del Enzina, can be seen in 
Cancionero musical de los siglos XV y XVI, ed. F. Asenjo Barbieri, 
Madrid, 1890, No. 375 (p. 190, p. 541). 


IV. (a) Comiencan vnas coplas pa || storiles para cantar de como 
dos pastores andan- || do cé su ganado rogaua el vn pastor al otro le mo- 
|| strasse rezar el pater noster: que ellos en su lengua- || je pastoril aman 
patarniega. Fechas por Rodrigo de rey- || nosa. 

Contains: 

E. Daca mingo rauia en ti 
A. A huer de la palaciega 


(b) Comiengan vnas coplas d’ co || mo el auctor que las fizo quiere 
loar a su amiga de todas las || gracias que tiene. El qual auctor es el 
dicho Rodrigo de rey || nosa. 

Contains: 

E. Con vuestro plazer 
A. Con vuestro pesar 


Sin l. ni a. 4°. Gét. 2 hojas. 2 cols. Paris, Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, Réserve Yg 94 bis, 94 ter. 

The Spanish translators of Ticknor’s History called attention 
(Vol. III, p. 467) to the fact that the Coplas pastoriles para cantar 

. are found at the end of Diego de Avila’s Egloga interlocutoria: 
graciosa y por gentil estilo nueuamente trobada . . . “‘[ que ] se impri- 
mié en Alcal4 de Henares antes del afio 1516.” The Egloga, to- 
gether with the Coplas, appeared in Gallardo’s El Criticén, Nimero 
8°, Madrid, 1859, with a preliminary note stating that it was printed 
before 1512, and with the following note from Gallardo’s manuscript 
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at the end: “‘Aunque no se espresa el afio de la impresién, consta ser 
anterior al de 1512; pues en el ejemplar que don Fernando Colon 
tenia en su rica y selecta Biblioteca puso esta—Nota: Costé en Alcald 
de Henares ocho maravedises, afio 1511.—Es in 4°. (18 hojas.). Este 
libro estaba sefialado en dicha libreria con el nim. 3852. (Véase su 
Registrum Bibliotecae.)"’ 

A reprint of El Criticén, No. 8, can be found in Obras escogidas de 
Don Bartolomé José Gallardo, ed. Pedro Sainz y Rodriguez, Madrid, 
1928 (Los cLAsicos OLvipapos, tomo II). It is to be noted that 
Col6én made no mention of the Coplas in his copy of the Egloga; we 
cannot be sure, then, that the Coplas were printed before 1512. 


V. Comienga vn tratado hecho por co- || plas sobre q vna sefiora 
embio a pedir por merced al auctor || que las hizo que pues estaua de 
parto le embiase algun re- || medio, El qual le responde por coplas. 
Han se de cantar al to || no de rezemos beatus virtc. El qual autor es 
Uamado ro || drigo de reynosa. 

Sin l. ni. a. 4°. 2 hojas. 2 cols. Grabado en madera. Paris, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Réserve Yg 91. 

Contains: 


E. Llamame ala comadre 
A. Sabed que quiero parir 


The pliego is apparently unique. Salv& had seen it and he 
published thirty-two of its one hundred forty-nine verses (Catdlogo, 
No. 32). 


VI. Aqui comiéga vn pater noster tro- || bado y dirigido alas damas. 
Y las coplas dela Chinagala. Y || vn villancico que dize. Los cabellos 
de mi amiga de oro son. || Con otras de vn ventero 1 vn escudero. 
Y vn villancico que || dize. No tenga vida segura en no ver su hermo- 
sura. Troba- || do por Rodrigo de reynosa. 

Sin l. ni. a. 4°. 4 hojas. Gét. 2 cols. Grabado en madera. 
Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, R-2259 (y R-3958, facsimile Sancho 
Rayén). 

Contains: 


. O sefior pues te tenemos 
. Como nosotros por ellas. / Amen. 


. Ala chinagala / la gala chinela. 
. Uninguna buena. 


. Los cabellos de mi amiga 
. Tal nombre y tal condicion 
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4. E. Acojeme aca esta noche 
A. Miafe digos que no quiero 


5. E. No tengo vida segura 
A. En no ver su hermosura 


The title-page of this pliego can be seen reproduced in Vindel 
(F.), Manual grdfico-descriptivo del Bibliéfilo hispano-americano, 
Madrid, 1930-1934, t. VIII, No. 2513. 

The second composition, A la chinagala / la gala chinela, appears 
also in the pliego, Comienca vn razonamiento por coplas . . . (No. 
IX, below) in a somewhat better text. It was published also in a 
pliego containing the ““Egloga fecha por diego de guadalupe”’ which 
Ferdinand Columbus purchased in Medina del Campo in 1524 
(Regestrum, No. 4048). It was reprinted by Duran, No. 1845; by 
Gallardo, Ensayo, IV, cols. 1411-1412; and by Lépez Barbadillo 
(J.), Cancionero de amor y risa, Madrid, 1917, pp. 48-52. There is 
a manuscript copy by Usoz in the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, 
Ms. 3882. 


VII. Aqut comiengan unas coplas delas || comadres. Fechas a 


ciertas comadres no to || cado enlas buenas: saluo delas malas y d’ sus || 
léguas y hablas malas: y de sus afeytes y sus || azeytes y blanduras: t de 
sus trajes 1 otros || sus tratos. Fechas por Rodrigo de Reynosa. 

Sin l. ni a. 4°. 12 hojas. Gét. 2 cols. Grabado en madera. 
Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, R-8296, R-2599 (y R-9455, facsimile 
Sancho Rayén); Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Réserve Yq 92. 

Contains: 


E. Fuestes oy comadre a missa ~ 
A. Muchas vezes sobre cena 


The title-page of the Madrid copy is reproduced in Vindel (cf. 
above, No. VI), No. 2514, and the entire pliego in CPS, No. XXIV, 
pp. 181-204, “. . . impresa en Toledo por Hernando de Santa 
Catalina hacia 1539” (pag. xix). Gallardo, Ensayo, IV, cols, 42-60, 
reprinted the composition, but with numerous omissions, and 
“Fragmentos” (thirty-six coplas) were included in Cancionero de 
amor y risa, ed. J. Lépez Barbadillo, Madrid, 1917. There is a 
manuscript copy by Usoz: Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, Ms. 3879, 
ff. 1-4, pp. 166-214. In a note in the Cancionero de obras de burlas 
. . . Usoz remarks: “‘Recuérdense las—‘Coplas de las Comadres’—de 
Rodrigo de Reynosa: 1520:. . . .”. Wedonot know on what author- 
ity he assigns the date 1520. On the Coplas Duran observed: “Es 
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una composicién satirica, mordaz y poco decente, pero forma un 
cuadro de costumbres.”’ 

The copy in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, shows a longer 
and in some respects a more correct text. But faulty readings are 
numerous and need to be controlled by the text of the Madrid copy. 


VIII. Comiengan vnas coplas alos negros y ne- || gras: y de como se 
motejaud en Seuilla vn negro de gelofe || mddinga cotra vna negra de 
guinea. A el llamaud Jorge: || 1 a ella cdba: % como el la regria de 
amores: y ella dezia @ te- || nia otro enamorado @ llamaud grisolmo. 
Catanse al tono || dela nifia q bayleys. Hechas por rodrigo de reynosa. 

Sin l. ni a. 4°. 4 hojas. Gét. 1 y 2 cols. Madrid, Biblioteca 
Nacional, R-9468. 

Contains: 


Gelofe mandinga te da gran tormento 
. Don puto negro carauayento 


Mangana mangana 
No tener vina ni chucaracana 


Biua la gala d’la pastorcilla 
Que al pastor haze penar 


Dime juan si yre ala corte 
. Miafe bien te estas aca 


. Sola me dexastes 
. Villano malo gallego 


The pliego is reproduced in NCPS, No. XVI, pp. 131-138, “. . . 
impreso en Burgos por Juan de Junta antes de 1540” (p.xv). There 
is a manuscript copy by Usoz, Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, Ms. 
3881, ff. 3-20. Gallardo, Ensayo, IV, No. 4488, reprints Biua la gala 
de la pastorcilla and Sola me dexastes. The text of this latter is found 
also in: 

Siguese un perque que dizen || de veo veo. Y vnaglosa nueua de: o 


ow 
Pe bh he bo bo 


mundo caduco y bre || ue. . . . Y vna cancié g dize sola me dezastes. 
etc. 

Sin l. ni a. 4°. 4 hojas. Gét. 2 cols. Grabado en madera. 
Reproducido en CPS, nim. XVII, pdgs. 113-120, “‘. . . impreso en 


Valencia antes de 1550” (pdg. xvii). 

The title as given therein is: Coplas de sola me dezastes; and the 
text shows only minor and unimportant variants. Reynosa’s ver- 
sion is apparently inspired by an older anonymous song whose text 
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appears in Barbieri’s Cancionero musical (cf. above, No. III), No. 
420: 
Sola me dejastes 
en aquel yermo, 
villano, malo gallego. 


Ni pude venceros 
con cuanto lloraba, 
ni puedo volveros 
las voces que os daba. .. . 


IX. Comienca vn razonamiento por || coplas en que se cdtrahaze la 
germania y fie || ros delos rufianes y las mugeres del parti || do: t de vn 
rufid Uamado Cortauiento: y ella || Catalina torres altas. Con otros 
dos maneras || de romance. Y la chinagala. Fechas por Rodrigo de 
reynosa. 

Sinl. nia. 4°. 4hojas. Gét.2 cols. Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, 
R-9449. 

Contains: 

Catalina de mi querida 
Que vays a espulgar vn perro 


De Francia salio la nifia 
. Responda no puedo veros 


A veynte y siete de julio 
. Ude todos los culpados 


. Ala chinagala / la gala chinela 
. U ninguna buena 


poh he ho 


There is a manuscript copy of this pliego by Usoz in the Biblioteca 
Nacional, Madrid, Ms. 3721, ff. 7, sig. 

The first composition was published separately and a copy is 
preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, with shelf number 
Réserve Yg 90. The title reads as follows: 

Comienza vn-razona || miento por coplas en que se cd- || trahaze la 
jermania 1 fieros de || los rufianes t las mugeres del || partido: 1 de vn 
rufian Uama- || do cortauiento: y ella catalina || torres altas. Fechas 
por rodri- || go d’ reynosa. (4°. 2hojas. Got. 2 cols.) 

The text offers some variant readings. Gallardo, Ensayo, IV, 
cols. 1405-1408, reprints the composition, but gives the first verse 
as: Catalina qu’es mi vida. 

The three remaining compositions included in this pliego ap- 
peered also in other early editions. Number 2 was published in a 
pliego containing the “Egloga fecha por diego de guadalupe” which 
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Ferdinand Columbus purchased in Medina del Campo in 1524 
(Regestrum, No. 4048), and both Numbers 2 and 3 were included in: 


Aqui comiencé quatro maneras de || Romances: el vno de magda- 
lenica: y el otro de fracia par || tio la nifia: y otro de guarinos: 1 otro del 
duque de gddia: || con vn villdcico q se dize razon que fuerca no quiere. 
—Sinl. nia. 4°. 4 hojas.. Gét.2 cols. Reproducido en CPS, nim. 
VI, pdgs. 33-40, “. . . en Burgos . . . hacia 1547.” 


Both of these romances have been reprinted. Number 2 is in 
Duran, No. 285; Wolf-Hofmann, Primavera y flor de romances . . . 
Berlin, 1856, No. 154a; Gallardo, Ensayo, IV, vols. 1408-1409, with 
the deshecha (last eight verses) omitted. The romance beginning: 
De Francia partio la nifia (Cancionero de romances. . . . En Enveres, 
s.a., Edicién facsimil, ed. R. Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1914, f. 259; 
Duran, No. 284; Wolf-Hofmann, Primavera, No. 154) is on the same 
subject, has some verses identical, and perhaps represents an earlier 
version. In addition to the interesting note in Primavera y flor 

. , consult Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia de poetas liricos caste- 
Uanos .. . , t. X, pp. 89-93. 

Number 3 was included in Rosa Gentil. Tercera parte de Romances 
de Joan Timoneda . . . , Valencia, 1573, f. 62 r°, and was reprinted 
therefrom in Wolf (F. J.), Rosa de romances . . . , Leipsique, 1846, 
pp. 59-60; in Duran, No. 1252; and in Gallardo, Ensayo, IV, cols. 
1409-1411. 

For other editions of No. 3, Ala chinagala / la gala chinela, see 
above, No. VI. 


X. Coplas fechas || por rodrigo d’ reynosa a vnas || serranas al 
tono || del bayle del villano. 


Contains: 
E. Malencaramillo millo 
A. Mal encaramillome 


These coplas are found in the pliego suelto bearing the following 
title: 

Deshecha sobre lo acaescido é || la sierra bermeja y d’los lugares 
perdidos. Tiene la sonada d’ || los comédadores. —Sin l. ni a. 4°. 
4 hojas. Gét. 2 cols. 

The only copy that we know of this pliego is that found in a 
factitious volume of the Grenville collection of the British Museum 
(G 11,022) containing eight pliegos sueltos, of which ours is No. 6. 
Salva (Catdlogo, No. 32) had seen the pliego and copied it, very likely 
from this same copy. 
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The coplas were included by L. Usoz y Rfo in the Adiciones to 
Cancionero de obras de burlas provocanies a risa [Londres, 1841], 
pp. 237-239. Though he does not mention the source of his text, 
he most probably took it from the Grenville copy. The same coplas 
are to be found also in the following: 

Glosa del romance que dize. Afue || ra afuera Rodrigo. Con otras 
coplas y villacicos. —Sinl. ni. a. 4°. 4 hojas. Gét. 2 cols, 

Therefrom F. Wolf reprinted them in his Ueber eine Sammlung 
spanischer Romanzen . . . (cf, above, No. II), pp. 117-118. Later, 
from the same source, R. Foulché-Delbosc, in Les Cancionerillos de 
Prague (RH, LXI, 303-586), reprinted the composition (No, 113). 
Following the Usoz text, it was included also (No. XIII) in the 
Cancionero de obras de burlas .. . , compilado por Eduardo de 
Lustoné, Madrid, 1872, pp. 19-21. The British Museum and 
Prague texts show numerous variant readings. 

Immediately following the above Coplas . . . a vnas serranas, 
Usoz published (op. cit., pp. 239-240) the Romance de vna gentil 
dama. . . . Apparently the epigraph “‘Siguese vn romance .. .” 
etc. led Menéndez y Pelayo to infer that this composition also was 
Reynosa’s. There is no early ascription of the work to him. It is 
found in the pliego of the following title: 

Aqui comiécan onze maneras de roma || ces. Con sus villacetes y 
aqueste prime || ro romance fue fecho al Conde de oliua. —Sin l. nia. 
4°. 4hojas. Gét. 2 cols. 

This pliego is No. 5 in the volume of the Grenville collection 
named above. The romance is the last of those included in the 
pliego. It was doubtless this copy that Usoz used for his text, but 
he omitted four verses in his edition. Lustoné followed the Usoz 
text (Cancionero de obras de burlas . . . , No. XIV, pp. 21-22). 

In the above mentioned Prague collection, is the pliego: 

Aqui comiécan tres Romdces || Glosados y este primero dize. 
Estasse la gétildama. y otro || de Olorosa clauellina, y otro de Bodas 
se hazé en Frdacia. 

In it the romance is glossed, beginning: Los campos llenos de flores 
(No. 145 in Les Cancionerillos de Prague, RH, LX1). Wolf extracted 
the verses of the original from the gloss and published them as a Ro- 
mance de amor (Ueber eine Sammlung . . . , pp. 115-116; Primavera y 
flor . . . , No. 145). Salva4 also had a copy of the pliego and pub- 
lished (Catdlogo, No. 98) the romance, “entresacdndolo de la Glosa.” 
But Salv4’s copy was of another edition and the title, which reads: 
Aqui comiencgan .iij. Roman- || ces Glosados: y este primero dize. 

Esta se la gentil || dama. y otro/ de Olorosa clauellina. y otro || de 
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Bodas se hazen en Francia, can be seen in facsimile in Catalogue de la 
Bibliothéque de M. Ricardo Heredia, Paris, 1892, No. 1747. The 
Salva text of Estase la gentii dama shows two verses more than that 
of the Grenville copy. The text in Cancionero de amor y risa (cf. 
above), pp. 52-53, follows the Usoz text. 

Concerning this composition the observations of Menéndez y 
Pelayo are of interest: 


A la cortedad del caballero burlado en este romance [la Infantina, 
i.e., De Francia salié la nifia] acompafia dignamente la fiera esquivez del 
rustico pastor, sordo a los requerimientos de amor de la gentil dama, en 
un primoroso romance, que puede ser muy bien de Rodrigo de Reinosa, 
puesto que anda en un pliego suelto con otras cosas suyas, y él fué 
fecundo autor de versos de este jaez, aunque nunca tan refinados de tono, 
ni tan elegantes y aristocrdticos como en esta composicién, limpia de todos 
los resabios villanescos, rufianescos y tabernarios que rara vez le aban- 
donan. (Antologia de poetas liricos castellanos . . . , t. X, p. 524; and 
ef. ibid., t. VI, p. ceexciii, n.) 


XI. Aqui comiencga vn romace del cd || de Guarinos Almirdate dela 
mar: y trata como lo cap || tiwaron los moros. Y otros dos romances 
de Gay || feros: enlos quales se contiene como mata || rona Galuan. Y 
unas coplas hechas || por Rodrigo de Reynosa. 

Sin l. nia. 4°. 4 hojas. Gét. 2 cols. 

The last composition in this pliego has the following epigraph: 
Aqui. comiencan vnas coplas, y hanse de cantar al tono de. Vuestros 
cabellos nifia. Fechas por Rodrigo de Reynosa. 

The coplas begin: Si te vas a bafiar Juanica / dime a quales bafios 
vas and end with the same. 

Our bibliographic reference and description are taken from Les 
Cancionerillos de Prague, ed. R. Foulché-Delbosec, RH, 1924, LXI, 
303-586. The bibliographic description is No. XXII and the 
composition is No. 42 (pp. 428-429). 

Reynosa’s coplas appear inspired by «  opular couplet repre- 
sented by the song in the Cancionero de Uppsala (ed. Rafael Mitjana, 
Uppsala, 1909), No. XX XI: 


Si te uas a bafiar, Juanilla, 
Dime a quales bafios uas. 


Si te entiendes d’yr callando, 
Los gemidos que yre dando, 
De mi compasion abras; 
Dime a quales bafios uas. 
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XII. Coplas contra las rameras, con otras muchas obras.—Sin l. 


nia. 4°. 4hojas. Gét. 2 cols. Grabado en madera. 
Contains: 


1. Coplas contra las rameras, pie quebrado y versos pareados, 

que dicen: Déjenlas con su laceria. 

2. Glosa jocosa a modo de disparates, hecha al romance de 
Tiempo es el caballero, en coplas que dicen: En danza mil 
putas viejas. 

. Villancico que dice: Llenos de lagrimas tristes. 

. Idem que dice: Vos, sefiora, a desamarme. 

. Idem que dice: No quiero ser casada. 

. Mote que dice: Pues mi vida y vuestra vida. 

. Villancico de este mismo Rodrigo Diego de Reynosa, que 
dice: Sola me dejaste. 

8. Idem de CarTaGENa, que dice: Partir quiero yo. 


I> or» 


The bibliographic reference above comes from Duran, I, p. lxxi. 
All our efforts to locate a copy of the original have been fruitless. 
Gallardo, Ensayo, IV, No. 4490, gives the title in the same form. 
Bohl de Faber (Floresta de rimas antiguas castellanas, Hamburgo, 
1821-25) had seen it and utilized it for two compositions (see below), 
but gives no information. 

Four of the compositions listed by Duran are found in other 
pliegos: 

2. E. En daca mil putas viejas 
A. Que a cauar es su biuir 


was also published in the following: 

Disparates muy graciosos y || de muchas suertes nueuamente 
hechos. Y vn apara || to de guerra que hizo Métoro. Y vnos fieros || 
que haze vn rufian contra otro. 

Sin l. ni a. 4°. 4 hojas. Gét. 2 cols. Madrid, Biblioteca Na- 
cional, R-3982.—Reproducido en CPS, nim. XVI, pdgs. 105-112, 
«|. . impreso en Valencia antes de 1550” (pdg. xvii). (Cf. further, 
No. XVII, below.) 

Usoz (Cancionero . . . , Adiciones, pp. 210-212) prints the text 
with no specific indication of source. Béhl de Faber (Floresta, 
No. 144) prints Tiempo es el caballero (same text as Duran, No. 306) 
and cites the pliego, Coplas contra las rameras . . . , as his source. 
But Duran, No. 307, gives another text as from the same pliego, 
though this latter versicn is not a “Glosa jocosa a modo de dis- 
parates, hecha al romance de Tiempo es el caballero . . . ” which 
he lists as the second number in the pliego (cf. above). 
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The earliest notice that we have of Tiempo es el cauallero is that 
in the Regestrum of the library of Ferdinand Columbus, where (No. 
4111) Francisco de Lora is given as the author. Columbus bought 
the copy at Medina del Campo, November 23, 1524. Adequate 
bibliography on the romance can be found in: Carolina Michaélis 
de Vasconcellos, Estudos sobre o Romanceiro peninsular... , 
Madrid, 1907-1909, p. 169. 


3. EZ. Llenos de lagrimas tristes 
A. Quel alma quiere huyr / de medrosa 


In the pliego suelto of the following title: Chiste nueuo cd seys 
Romances || y siete Villancicos viejos || agora nueuwamente compuestos 
por francisco de Arguello. . . . (Sin l. nia. 4°. 2 hojas. Gét.—ef. 
Salvd, Catdlogo, No. 4), there is a villancico with the same introduc- 
tory verses. It has been reprinted in RH, 1914, xxxi, 285. We 
suspect that it is the same as that contained in Coplas contra las 
rameras. .. . 

4. EZ. Vos sefiora a desamarme 
A. Que me muero (?) 


We have not succeeded in locating the full text of this villancico. 
Gallardo (Ensayo, IV, No. 4490) states that the text in Coplas contra 
las rameras . . . contains nine coplas. In the pliego just cited 
above there is a villancico whose first verse is: Vos sefiora aborres- 
cerme, but the composition consists of only four coplas. It is re- 
printed in RH, 1914, XX XI, 287-288. 


5. EZ. No quiero ser casada 
A. Sino libre enamorada 


Under the title: Coplas de vna || moga que no gria casarse, this 
composition was included in the pliego: 

Chistes de muchas maneras || nueuamente compuestos: con vn 
villacico || al cabo q dize: no me demédes carillo.—Sin 1. ni a. 4°. 
4hojas. Gét.2cols. Reproducido en CPS, ntim. XV, pdgs. 97-104, 
““mpreso en Valencia antes de 1550”’ (pdg. xvit). 

Bohl de Faber included this composition in his Floresta . . . (No. 
333) and indicates that he took the text from Coplas conira las 
rameras. . . . Concerning Béhl’s text Salv4 (No. 30) remarks: 
“. . . Bohl de Faber en su Floresta t. I, p. 356 inserté las coplas No 
quiero ser casada ... pero de una manera mui incompleta y 
modernizando el estilo.” 


6. EZ. Pues mi vida 7 vra vida 
A. Vos de vos soys homecida 
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This mote of four verses was included in the following: 

Aqui comiécé las coplas de Ma || dalenica. Con otras coplas dela 
Reyna de Napules. || Con vna cancion.—Sin l. ni a. 4°. 2 hojas. 
Gét. 2 cols. Reproducido en CPS, nim. VIII, pp. 49-52, “. . .im- 
preso en Burgos por Juan de Junta hacia 1588” (pdg. xv). 

It was included also in one of the pliegos of the Prague collection: 
Romance nueuo por muy gentil || estilo: con vna glosa nueua al romance 
@ dize En castilla || esta vn castillo. . . . (No. LX XI, Les Cancioneri- 
Ulos de Prague, RH, LXI), and was reprinted therefrom (RH, LXI, 
p. 551). It was previously reprinted by Gallardo, Ensayo, IV, col. 
1417. 


7. Sola me dexastes 


For the text of this villancico, see No. VIII, above. 


XIII. Cancionero || de || Nuestra Sefiora || para cantar la Pascua 
de la Natividad || de Nuestro Seftor Jesucristo. || Compuesto || por 
Rodrigo de Reinosa || Nueva edicién || Dedicada al Nitio Jesis || Sevilla 
|| Imp. de E. Rasco, Bustos Tavera 1 || 1890.|| 

Contains: 


Virgen, no permitdéis vos 
. Aunque lo piddéis por Dios 


Juro a mf que vi, Pascual 
. Jurara que era Dios Ella 


. La Zagala y el Mozuelo 
. En la tierra ni en el Cielo 


Entre nevadas pajuelas 
. Mas habla en silencio el alma 


. Nia vos, Virgen, convenfa 
. Y Dios por su madre 4 vos 


Hijo, tantas gracias vuestras 
. No las tiene cada cual 


Si dormfs, Setiora 
. De tu concebir 


. Emburriemos el ganado 
. En Belén, do el Nifio esta 


. Canta, gallo, canta 
. Tu vientre florece 


on 
a ee 
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10. Z. La Virgen no calla 
A. Con inclinacién 


11. E. Decendf la jerarqufa 
A. A este parto de Maria 


At the end of this edition printed in Seville appears the following 
NOTA: 

El presente libro es una reimpresién del siguiente: |Cancionero de 
nuestra Sefiora || Para cantar la Pascua de la Natividad de nuestro || 
Seftor Iesu Christo. Compuesto por || Rodrigo de Reynosa. (Grab. 
en mad. que representa el Nacimiento, con una figura 4 cada lado.) 
(Al fin:) YImpresso en Seuilla en casa || de Iuan de Leon. 1612. 

4°. 4 hojas sin foliar, 4 dos columnas, con la sig. a. 

The copy serving for the reprint, formerly in the possession of 
the Marqués de Jerez de los Caballeros, is now in the Library of 
The Hispanic Society of America. Gallardo (Ensayo, IV, No. 4486) 
gives the same description of the 1612 edition. It was unknown 
to F. Escudero y Perosso (Tipografia Hispalense .. . , Sevilla, 
1894). Vindel, Manual . . . del Biblidfilo (cf. No. VI, above), Vol. 
VIII, No. 2515, reproduces the title-page of an edition that is 
apparently the one described above, though he describes it as “‘S. 1. 
nia. (Siglo XVI). 4°.” and fails to indicate the number of leaves. 

Comparison of the contents with the Cancionero owned by Fer- 
dinand Columbus (cf. I, above) indicates that the two were wholly 
distinct works. 


XIV. Coplas de vnos tres pastores Martin t Miguel t Anté || 
cé otras de Alegre fuy. 1% otras de pasesme por dios bargro. 

Sin l. ni. a. 4°. 4 hojas. Gét. 2 cols. Paris, Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Réserve Yg 93. 

Contains: 


1. E. Juroasant que duerma i calle 
. Al pastor danton modorro 


. Triste fue / U alegre vengo 
. Con amores nueuos g tégo 


. Passame por dios barquero 
. Duelete del dolor mio 


Although this pliego does not bear the name of Reynosa, Salv4 
did not hesitate to ascribe it to him and we are disposed to accept 
the attribution. Concerning it Salvé (Catdlogo, No. 32) remarks: 
“Y yo he visto otro pliego suelto, dénde no se lefa el nombre de 
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Reinosa; pero por su estilo y por hallarse encuadernado con otras 
composiciones de dicho autor, no vacilo en ajudicdrselo. . . .” 
The volume to which Salva refers is, presumably, that found in the 
Bibliothéque National, Paris, with shelf number Réserve Yg 86— 
Yg 112, with the title Poesias castellanas del XVI siglo. It is a 
collective volume containing, besides works of Reynosa, four Eclogas 
of Juan del Enzina, Coplas of Jorge Manrique “a la muerte del 
maestre de Santiago,’’ Coplas del Conde de Parades a Juan Poeta, and 
various anonymous compositions. The pliegos numbered 90, 91, 
92, 94, 94 bis, 94 ter are by Reynosa. Those numbered 94 bis and 
94 ter are really one single pliego and are so listed by Salv4. 

The first of the compositions contained in this pliego, Coplas de 
unos tres pastores . . . , has recently been edited, with introduction 
and notes, by Professor Joseph E. Gillet (in Philological Quarterly, 
1942, X XI, 23-46). 

Concerning the villancico, Pasesme por dios barquero, it is to be 
noted that a composition beginning: Passesme por Dios, barquero / 
daquessa parte del rio: | duelete del dolor mio, but otherwise of distinct 
text, was reprinted in RH, 1914, XX XI, 566-569. Likewise, in one 
of the pliegos of the Prague collection there is a cancién (No. 27 in 
RH, LXI, 113-114) with the first three verses identical, but other- 
wise totally different. This latter text appears also in the two 
following pliegos: 

(a) Aqut comiencan seys maneras de || Coplas 1 Villancicos. . . . 
—Sinl. nia. 4°. 4 hojas. Gét. 2 cols. Madrid, Biblioteca Naci- 
onal, R-9452. 

(b). Glosa del romance de don Tristan. || Y el romance que dizen 
de la reyna Elena. ... —Sinl. nia. 4°. 4 hojas. Gét. 2 cols. 
From the second of the two Gallardo (Ensayo, I, No. 755) reprinted 
it. From one or the other of these two Menéndez y Pelayo also took 
the text (Antologia, IV, 380-383). The song (No. 217) in Barbieri’s 
Cancionero musical has nothing in common with these texts other 
than the three initial verses. 


XV. Gracioso razonamiento en @ || se introduzé dos rufianes: el 
uno pregitddo el || otro respddiédo en germania: de sus vidas 1 arte de 
bi || wir quddo viene un alguazil: los quales como le vieré || fuerd huyédo 
Ut no pararé fasta el burdel a casa d’ sus a || migas. La vna delas gles 
estaua rittendo cé un pastor || sobre g el se Gxaua @ le hauia hurtado los 
dineros d’la || volsa. Y viendo ella su rufid haze se muerta y el se haze || 
fieros 1 dize al pastor que se confiesse el qual haziendo || lo assi acaba. 
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Sin lL. ni a. 4°. 4 hojas. Gét. 2 cols. Grabados en madera. 
Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, R-9472. 
Contains: 
E, A boca de sorna por yr encubierto 
A. Yo en hazergelo o ella en morderme 


This pliego was reproduced in NCPS, No. XV, pp. 123-130, 

. impreso en Burgos por Juan de Junta hacia 1540” (p. xv). 
We include it here on the basis of attribution by Gallardo (Ensayo, 
IV, No. 4491), an attribution which Menéndez y Pelayo regarded as 
very probable (Origenes de la novela, III, p. elxxi). There is a manu- 
script copy by Usoz, Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, Ms. 3881, ff. 
121-127. 

With numerous omissions the Razonamiento was printed in 
Gallardo, Ensayo, IV, cols. 1418-1422. At the end is a note: “He- 
mos suprimido La confesion del pastor (6 estrofas), por estar lena de 
brutales y hediondas obscenidades.” This note was due to Menén- 
dez y Pelayo, “. . . que no me atrevi a incluir por estar llena de 
horribles obscenidades” (Origenes, III, p. clxxi, n. 3). 


XVI. Coplas de como vna dama rue || ga a vn negro que cante en 


manera de requiebro: y como || el negro se dexa rogar en fin la sefiora 
de su gra- || cia le offrece su persona. Cé ynas coplas de anton vaque- 
|| rizo de morana. 

Sin l. ni. a. 4°. 4 hojas. Gét. 

Contains: 


. Canta jorgico canta 
. Viene de la tierra santa 


. En toda la trasmontana 
. El vaquero de morana 


. Mas quiero morir por vos 
. Por ser dichoso de veros 


. Ojos gargos ha la nifia 
. Contemplar denoche y dia 


This pliego has not been specifically attributed to Rodrigo de 
Reynosa, but the editors of Gallardo’s Ensayo conclude their de- 
scription of its contents (IV, No. 4515) with the query: “ jSerdn de 
Rodrigo de Reinosa estas coplas?” We regard their suspicion as 
well founded, but proof of Reynosa’s authorship is lacking. 

The first composition is based on “vn cantarcillo viejo” quoted 
by Covarrubias (Tesoro de la lengua . . . ,8.v. ARGOLLA), “con que 
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acallavan los nifios.” Concerning it Menéndez y Pelayo remarked: 
“Por apéndice del Cancionero [de obras de burlas . . .] puso Usoz 
varias composiciones muy curiosas, tomadas de un volumen de 
pliegos sueltos del Museo Briténico. Entre ellas figuran . . . las 
coplas de «canta, Jorgico, canta», que parecen de Rodrigo de Reinosa 

. .” (Antologia. VI, p. ccexciii, n.). Ferdinand Columbus had a 
pliego (Regestrum, No. 4104) whose first composition was: “Coplas q 
comiencé canta Jorge por tu fe. d. viene de la tierra santa,”’ and 
which he bought in Medina del Campo, November 23, 1524. As 
noted above, Usoz included the coplas in the Cancionero de obras de 
burlas, pp. 214-220, and Lépez Barbadillo included them in Can- 
cionero de amor y risa, pp. 54-58. 

The second composition, En toda la trasmontana, was published 
also in the following pliego: 

Coplas de Anton Vaquerizo de || Morana. Y otrasde. Tan buen 
ganadico. Y otras || canciones. Y vn villancico. (Sin l. ni. a. 4°. 
4 hojas. Gét. 2 cols. Grabado en madera. Reproducido en NCPS, 
nim. V, pdgs. 29-36, “. . . impreso . . . en Burgos en fecha in- 
mediata al 1560.’’) 

This was reprinted without omissions in Gallardo, Ensayo, I, 
No. 569, and it doubtless served Menéndez y Pelayo also for his 
reprint (Antologia, [V, pp. 368-373). These same coplas “de Anton 
el Baquero de Morana” were published also in the pliego “Aqui 
comiengan seys maneras de || Coplas 1 Villancicos . . .” mentioned 
under No. XIV above. 

Number 3, the villancico, Mas quiero morir por vos, likewise 
appears in the pliego just cited. With only slight variants it is found 
in Barbieri’s Cancionero musical . . . (No. 67), where Juan del En- 
zina is given asthe author. Barbieri took the last two strophes from 
Enzina’s Cancionero of 1496. 

The fourth composition is also a villancico and likewise appeared 
in the pliego cited above. In the Cancionero de Uppsala there is a 
song (No. XXV) of nine verses, beginning: Ojos garcos a la nifia, / 
éQuien se los enamoraria? attributed to Juan del Enzina. Menéndez 
y Pelayo reprinted the villancico (Antologia, IV, pp. 373-374). 


XVII. Fieros que ha || ze vn rufian llamado Men- || doga contra 
otro que se d’zia || Pardo porque le requeria a su amiga de amores, 

This composition appears in the pliego suelto, ““Disparates muy 
graciosos y de muchas suertes nueuamente hechos . . .” whose full 
title is given in the notes on No, XII, above, The attribution to 
Reynosa comes from Menéndez y Pelayo: “. . . los Fieros que hace 
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un rufidn Uamado Mendoza . . . (que también parecen de Reinosa) 
. . 2” (Antologia, VI, p. ecexciii, n.). Two copies of the pliego are 
preserved: (1) the Salvé-Heredia copy, in the Biblioteca Nacional, 
Madrid, R-3982; (2) a copy in the British Museum, reference num- 
ber C. 39. f. 28 (4), conjecturally dated 1550 (cf. H. Thomas, Short- 
title Catalogue of Books printed in Spain . . . , London, 1921, p. 30). 
Salva (Catdlogo, No. 36) conjectures the date “hacia 1520.” The 
Fieros were reprinted from the British Museum copy by Usoz in 
the Cancionero de obras de burlas . . . , pp. 233-236, and Lustoné 
copied Usoz in his Cancionero (No. XII, pp. 16-18). 


XVIII. Aqui comiencan vnos villancicos || muy graciosos de vnas 
comadres muy ami- || gas del vino. Agora nueuamente || impressos. 
Sinl.nia. 4°. 4hojas. Gét. 2 cols. Grabado en madera. 

Contains: 


1. No me vea yo ala mesa 


. Vn jarayz tiene lleno 


Ay comadre ando a buscar 
- Que no lo sabre contar 


Con que sanare comadre 
. Que me alegro en ver la pipa 


Ay que me muero y fino 
. Quando la taza no empino 


La letra dize que beuan 
. Aunque en fez este bendida 


. No quiero tres ni quiero trezes 
. Quando contemples y rezes 


Trauadas andi en processié 
. Para dar vn chupeton 


E. 
A 
. £. 
A 
. £. 
A 
. &. 
A 
. £. 
A 
ae 
A 
. £. 
A 


Although nowhere attributed to Reynosa, this pliego bears every 
resemblance to his work in a similar vein and is an all but perfect 
complement to his satirical Coplas de las comadres. The title states, 
“nueuamente impressos” and an earlier edition may have shown 
them to be Reynosa’s. 

The pliego is reproduced in NCPS, No. III, pp. 13-20, “. . . im- 
preso por Felipe de Junta de Burgos hacia 1559.” All the composi- 
tions therein are reprinted in RH, 1914, XX XI, 584-600. Five of 
the compositions (1, 2, 5, 6, 7) were reprinted by Bohl de Faber in 
his Floresta (Vol. I, pp. 376-378, 380), but with numerous omissions 
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and changes of order of strophes and alterations of texts. It should 
be noted that Nos. 2, 4, and 6 are in reality essential portions in the 
form of deshechas of Nos. 1, 3, and 5. 

Finally, to end these notes, let us express here also our strong 
suspicion that if ever the authorship of the caustic Otras [coplas] a 
vna borracha (NCPS, pp. 113-114; RH, XX XI, 601-604) is estab- 
lished, the author’s name will be found to be Rodrigo de Reynosa. 


Joun M. Hiuu 
Indiana University 























































































































MORE ABOUT RUY PAEZ DE RIBERA 


INCE the late Professor Lang’s “Foreword” to the Hispanic 
Society’s magnificent facsimile reproduction' of the unique 
manuscript of the Cancionero de Baena (compiled circ. 1445-1453 *), 
not much has appeared in print to supplement the pioneer studies 
of this work by Pidal, Ochoa et al.; * Michel; * Amador de los Rfos; ® 
L. Cueto; * and Menéndez y Pelayo.’ 

And as for the text of the Cancionero, it has long been recognized 
that these old editions by Pidal-Ochoa and by Michel embody a 
very large number of miscellaneous errors of transcription, as well 
as the constant mistake of transcribing as s instead of z, the figure 
which is best described paleographically as a 5.° 

Though R. Foulché-Delbosc, in his unannotated but carefully 
transcribed choices of fifteenth-century lyrics,’ included much from 
the CB, especially in the case of Alvarez de Villasandino’s poems, 
he omitted all poems of the most stimulating poet of the Baena 
collection, Ruy Péez de Ribera. Most of what little is on record 
about Pdez de Ribera derives from the epigraphs to his poems, 
written presumably by Juan de Baena. But there is other informa- 
tion, concerning his relationship to the family of the Adelantado 
Per Afan de Ribera of Seville, that has seemingly been overlooked, 
although the seventeenth-century works containing it are constantly 
cited in the Notes of the two editions of the CB, including those notes 
dealing with our poet. This information I purpose to re-examine 

1 Cancionero de Baena reproduced in Facsimile from the unique manuscript 
in the Bibliothtque Nationale. Foreword by Henry R. Lang. The Hispanic 


Society of America. New York, 1926. Reviewed in RFE, 1928, XV, 77-78. 

2 Op. cit., p. 1. 

* In introduction and notes of their edition of Madrid, 1851. 

*In his edition, Leipzig, 1860, 2 vols. This edition reproduces notes of 
Madrid edition. 

5 In his Historia critica de la literature espafiola, Madrid, 1861-65, V, 280-340. 

® Estudios de critica literaria, Madrid, 1900, pp. 157-313. 

? Antologia de poetas liricos castellanos, Madrid, 1891, IV, xxxviii—xcvi. 

® Modern editions of Old Spanish documents have long recognized the real 
significance of this sign: cf. for example, C. P. Wagner’s ed. of Caballero Zifar, 
I (Ann Arbor, 1929), xiii. Therefore it is curious that Garcia Villada’s Paleo- 
grafia espafiola, Madrid, 1923, should transcribe and list such a z as s (cf. I, 328 
and passim). 

* Cancionero castellano del siglo XV, NBAE, XIX and, especially, XXII. 
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in the light of the internal evidence of the poems and of their epi- 
graphs, in order to arrive, if possible, at a more definite notion 
concerning Ruy Péez de Ribera’s relationship to the Adelantado 
Per Afdn and to his times. In additon I shall present an edition 
of the poem by Ruy Péez so often called Proceso entre la Soberbia e 
la Mesura, inasmuch as there is no modern edition of any poem by 
him, and because this poem relates directly to the biographical 
matters under discussion. 


I. Re-EXAMINATION OF BIOGRAPHICAL AND CriTicAL Data 


It has been frequently remarked that King Peter the Cruel of 
Castile was engaged during his reign in a protracted struggle to 
strengthen the crown by reducing the power of the nobles and 
gentry, rather than in an attempt to satisfy a lust for blood.’ 
Thus it was natural that his half-brother and successful rival, 
Henry of Trastamara, should exploit this situation by pledging 
redress to nobles and others whose estates had been confiscated by 
the ruthless Peter. Among many properties thus seized were 
several situated in what is now the partido judicial of Huete, 
province of Cuenca in New Castile. These properties were claimed 
by the heirs of Miguel Martinez de Ribera, whose son, Alonso 
Martinez, received them as a grant from Alphonso XI. Miguel 
Martinez was a brother to a Lope Lépez de Ribera who founded 
another line as ancestor (grandfather) to the famous Adelantado 
de la Frontera (or “‘de Sevilla’), Per Affn de Ribera, who died in 
1423 or 1425." This line was seemingly already established at Seville 
before 1344, date of the death of Per Afdn’s father, Ruy Lépez, at 
the battle of Algeciras. 

But let us scrutinize the Huete line, rather than that of Per 
Afa4n. During the fourteenth century and even in the early fif- 
teenth, one or more members of each generation of this line are 
seen to be preoccupied with obtaining from successive Castilian 
monarchs subsequent to Henry II, additional confirmation of title 
to their lands at Huete (i.e., Villarejo de la Pefiuela, Anguix, and 
San Pedro de Palmiches),"* which had been forcibly sold to the 

1©See Hume’s note in his revised ed. of U. R. Burke’s History of Spain, 
London, 1900, I, 338. 

" Both dates are given by Diego Ortiz de Zifiiga, Annales eclesidsticos y 
seculares . . . de Seuilla, Madrid, 1677, under years in question. Alonso Lépes 
de Haro’s Nobiliario genealégico de los reyes y titulos de Espafia (Madrid, 1622, II, 
65) favors the date 1425. From these two works, I have derived most of the 
data mentioned above. The source material is mostly unpublished in modern 
form. 

13 Lépez de Haro, op. cit., II, 81. 
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burghers of the town of Huete by King Peter in 1369 for 180,000 
maravedises, and then two years later had been just as forcibly 
restored by Henry II (to another Lope Lépez de Ribera, grandson 
of Miguel), the burghers being forced to agree to stand the loss of 
the amount they had paid. Presumably they were unwilling for 
long to keep such an agreement; thus on October 16, 1388, at Medina 
del Campo, King John I, on the eve of presenting the crown rights 
to Huete to his cousin Constance of Lancaster, reaffirmed the grant 
made by his father to a certain Ruy Péez (very possibly our poet) ; 
and at Valladolid, in May 1401, Henry III confirmed to Alonso de 
Ribera certain grants made earlier of estates at Huete. Let us 
examine the backgrounds of this episode. During the year 1401 
the plague was epidemic at Seville and adjacent areas.“ In nearby 
Constantina, in the following year, one Lope Lépez de Ribera made 
his will under date of April 20. This document, as described by 
Lépez de Haro (op. cit., II, 81 ff.), is the most significant fact we 
present for the identification of the poet Ruy Péez de Ribera. 
First let us postulate the plague as the most probable motivation 
for the making of a will by this young man, clearly identified in the 
document as the son of Lope Lépez de Ribera the lord of Villarejo, 
and the brother of the Alonso mentioned above. In this will 
“manda que depositen alli (en Constantina) su cuerpo, como el de 
su hermano Alonso Lépez para que los traygan a enterrar a San 
Francisco de Huete con su tio, Ruy Pdez de Ribera, y encarga a 
Pedro Carrillo su primo que cobre del Adelantado ciertos marauedis 
que le deue de la tierra que del tiene, y que de la tierra que tiene del 
Rey, cobre otra tanta cantidad.” © We may here safely hazard 
certain assumptions: first, that the eldest son, Alonso, who had 
received a confirmation of grant the previous year, has already died 
of the plague; and, second, that the testator, Lope Lépez, is not to 
survive him long; for in 1409 their brother Hernando is confirmed 
by John II—that is, by the latter’s regents—in his possession of the 
lordships of Anguix and Villarejo at Huete.’? But most important 
of all is the necessary further assumption that the young men’s 
uncle, Ruy Pdéez de Ribera, did not succumb to the plague or die 

8 Crénica de Juan I, BAE, LXVIII, 121, note. 

“4 “Afligid este afio y el siguiente [1400-1401] a Seuilla . . . ocasion de 
hambre, y peste.” Zufiiga, op. cit., p. 263. 

6 The italics are mine. 

% Lépez de Haro, op. cit., II, 81. Pedro Carrillo was the son of the Ade- 
lantado’s second wife by a former marriage, according to Zifiiga, op. cit., p. 304. 


Several of that name obtained high positions under John II. 
17 Lépez de Haro, loc. cit. 
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from any other cause until much later, for he wrote in 1424 his last 
preserved poem. Perhaps it was he, well versed in the law as we 
know from reading the Proceso entre la Soberbia e la Mesura, who 
wrote the will for his stricken nephew and then on a sudden nostalgic 
impulse inserted his own name in the document. 

But perhaps the best evidence that this man is our poet is that 
we find no other Ruy Pdez even mentioned in all the copiously 
detailed annals of the two branches of the Ribera family as recorded 
by Lépez de Haro and Ziifiiga. It would appear that our Ruy 
Péez de Ribera, then, was very probably a younger brother of 
Lope Lépez, the elder of the Huete line. Therefore, though of the 
same generation as the Adelantado Per Afdn de Ribera, he was 
only a distant cousin of the latter, and should not be termed a 
“‘vdstigo de la familia de Per Afan,’’ as Menéndez y Pelayo, Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly and so many others have labelled him. 

In contrast to the enormous prestige of the Adelantado and his 
direct heirs, who acquired a marquisate and a dukedom, the fortunes 
of the Riberas of Huete seem to have been so impaired by King 
Peter’s original action of confiscation and sale that the Trastamara 
kings were unable to reinstate them with any permanency. Some of 
them, including our Ruy Pdez, described by Baena as “‘vezino de 
Sevilla,” '* must have gone south meanwhile to seek fame and 
fortune on the frontier and to bid for the patronage of their powerful 
kinsman, Per Afan. 

There is ample evidence in Pdez de Ribera’s verse that in 1407 
and for some years thereafter the poet, despite any periods of 
prosperity he may have enjoyed during earlier years in Andalusia, 
is pinning his hopes for the rehabilitation of his decayed fortunes 
upon the Regents of Castile, Queen Catherine and her brother-in- 
law Ferdinand. But there is no servility, there is constant self- 
respect, even in the face of poverty and old age, and there is a 
frequent note of exasperated, disillusioned bitterness which every 
critic of this poet has deemed of a high poetic order.'® 


[f.94v.] II. Processo ENTRE LA SOBERBIA E LA MesurRa * 


Aqui se comiengan los dezires e preguntas e progessos que fizo e 
ordeno en su tienpo Rruy Paez de Rrybera, vezino de Seuilla, el qual 


18 Cf. infra. 

19 Cf. especially Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., IV, lxxiii. 

* In editing this material, abbreviations have been expanded conventionally, 
except that ome has been in each case expanded to ombre (and not omne) because 
all examples of this word in expanded form to be found in Ruy Péez’s poems as 
set forth in the CB ms., show the modern b. (See fols. 102 and 104; also infra, 
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era ombre muy sabio [e] entendido, e todas las cosas quel ordeno e fizo 
fueron bien fechas e bien apuntadas. 

E primera mente comiengase aqui vn progesso quel fizo entre la 
Soberuia e la Mesura (e la mesura) por la manera que se sigue: 


En vn deleytoso vergel espaciado 
estando folgando a muy grant sabor, 
vy dos donzellas de muy grant valor 
estar departiendo en un verde prado. 
La vna vestia velut colorado, 
de vn rrobin ffyno guyrlanda traya, 
e en su diestra mano espada tenia 
bien clara, luziente, el fierro delgado. 


La otra vestia vna hopala(nd Ja 
de vn inple rryeo con su pennavera, 
broslada de plata en alta manera; 
e en (vn) su cabega traya guyrianda 
de muy fino aljofar e fyna es[meran ]da, 
cortes e omilde en su rrazona[r ]}. 
Llegueme a ellas por bien las mirar, 
e viles vn poco la faz demudada. 


Ffyz m{[i] reuerengia en forma deuida, 
segund mi saber, a su sennorya, 
e dixe: «Sennoras, de grado querya 
que mi petycion oviese cabida 
ante la vuestra mercet muy conplida, 
que vos me digades que nonbres avedes 
© ques la rrazon por que asy tenedes 
vos, linda, fermosa, la faz pauorida.» 


Respondio la primera muy denonada, 
e dixo: «Amigo, dezirté de grado 
mi nonbre, pues quieres saber afyncado, 
9. larga 13. esthiada 14. razonal 17. me 


v. 59.) Cdmo has been rendered as como. J has been transcribed as such only 
when consonantal, otherwise as i. Punctuation and capitalization have been 
modernized, but graphic accents have not been introduced, with the exception 
of the circumflex, which has been used to indicate cases of synalepha which would 
otherwise not be readily apparent, and of the sign of dieresis. mendations are 
indicated in the conventional way in the text, and original readings are shown 
in the footnotes whenever it is a question of substitution rather than merely 
insertion or deletion. Cancellations are not shown. At the end of the poem will 
be found other notes on the text. It will be noted that the poem is written in 
versos de arte mayor. On Ruy Péez’s use of this strophe and for statistical infor- 
mation as to Ruy Péez’s use of synalepha and hiatus, dieresis and syneresis, see 
the first note at the end of the present poem. 
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© por que tengo en la mano esta espada. 
Soberuia he por nonbre, asy 80 llamada, 
e alcanco en el mundo tan grant poderio 
que tengo en todos rendido mi brio 

e toda la gente a mi trastornada.» 


«E de mi dependen otras seys donzellas 

que todas a mi obedegen e sy[guen ]; 

do quier que yo biuo, ally todas bitin, 
ellas comigo, (e) yo junt[o] con ellas. 
Priuamos la lunbre al sol e est([r Jellas, 

ca tanto se estiende el nuestro poder 

que a viejos e mocos fazemos nos ser, 
quando queremos, enemigos dellas.» 


«Luxuria e Gula, Enbidia e Cobdicia, 
Vanagloria, (e) Acidia, que son mis simientes, 
A todas aquestas yo he [por] parient[e]s, 

e avn traygo mas comigo Avaricia; 

e pongo do quiero ayna tristi¢ia 

en los corazones d[e] los que me syguen, 
ca vn dia solo jamas nunca biuen 

en vida folgada que cumpla cobdicia.» 


«Mancebos e viejos, e toda criatura 
se abragan comigo muy fuertemente 
e vsan mi nonbre muy reciamente 
en todo lugar, syn otra folgura; 
ca yo priuo el sesso, ciencia e cordura; 
tan gra[n Jde es mi fuerga que non es dezir, 
ca non se les menbra sy ha[n] de morir, 
quando yo vengo con mi grand brauura.» 


«Por mi fue venido el angel de luz 
a poblar el fondo abismo infernal; 
el qual por boca de onbre carnal 
sera por syenpre llamado abestruz. 
Por mi fue traydo el Jesu a la cruz, 
por mi son peleas e todo rruydo, 
e todo el mundo por mi és rrevoluido, 
tan bien castellano como andaluz.» 


E dixe a la otra: «Sennora graciosa, 
sy a vos plu[g Juiese, queria saber 
qual es el vuestro nonbre e buen parescer, 
© por que se turba la vuestra donosa.» 


34. syruez 36. juntamente 43. parientas 
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Respondio mansa e muy amorosa: 
«Amigo, por nombre me llaman Mesura, 
que biuo alongada de toda folgura, 

por ser de los buenos jamas deseosa.» 


«De mi non se mienbr& sennores granados, 
e tiene[n Jme lexos de sy apartada. 
Non se les mienbra de como allegada 
solia a ellos ser en tienpos pasados; 
ca eran por mi en proezas load[o ]s, 
en sus nobles fechos de caualleria, 
tan bien en las armas como en cortesia, 
por mi fueron siempre los nobles onrrados.» 


«Syenpre comigo estan ayuntadas 
otras donzellas de muy grant valor: 
Paz e Concordia, Bondat e Temor 
e Missericordia, que son muy onrradas, 
Amor, Paciencia, Caridat, (que) nonbradas 
jamas de vuestro ser; (e) yo toda via 
con estas otras fago conpannia, 
e ya jmal pecado! somos desechad[a ]s. 


«En fieras montannas e lugar partido 
todas en vno fazemos morada; 
e alli beuimos en vyda lazdrada, 
faziendo grant duelo e muy contenido; 
e fazemos guayas en son dolorido, 
diziendo: —Huerfanas e biudas quedamos, 
pues que perdimos lo que mas amamos 
e veemos el mundo del todo perdido.» 


«Partimos del yer[m Jo muy escondidas, 
e ymos de noche a otro poblado 
por ver sy sera el mundo mudado, 
o las costunbres sy son rremouidas; 
(e) fallamos que todos nos traen aborridas, 
tan bien pequen[n Jos que non tienen algo 
como los rricos e los fijos dalgo. 
Volvemos nos todas muy doloridas.» 


Yo estando con ellas asi rrazonando, 
otra donzella mayor que non estas 
88. desechados 
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vyla llegar a do estauan estas 

En el mesmo prado comigo fablando. 
Traye(n) dos espadas, muy brauo cantando 
a todas las partes, vn peso en la mano 

e grande cuerpo, su cabello cano; 

con su vista sola estaua(ua) espantado. 


«Aquesta segunda le fiz omildanga, 
e la otra primera tirose del prado, 
tremiendo el espada, el color mudado; 
e dixo Mesura: «Sennora, venganga, 
que ya mucho dura la vuestra tardanga. 
Somos por ello al yermo venidas 
pasando con duelo jay! nuestras vydas 
a vos esperando, a vuestra alleganca.» 


«E pues que ve[n ]tura vos quiso traher 
en esta sazon e Aqueste lugar, 
te quiero, sennora, mi mal querellar 
& Vos en juyzio, sy pudiere aver 
la vuestra audiencia segunt mi saber, 
e por que yo sea de vos proueyda.» 
Dixole Justicia: «Seredes oyda.» 
E luego Mesura comenco a proponer: 


«Ante vos, muy noble Justicia loada, 
propongo en juyzio, yo la Mesura, 
por mi e en nonbre de Bondat e Cordura 
e todas la otras dfquesta(s) mesnada, 
por las quales fago cabgion otorgada, 
contra Soberuia e sus aliadas, 
e en rresumiendo seran rrecontadas 
sus culpas diformes en que ella es culpada.» 


«E digo, sennora, que ya puede aver 
bien quarenta annos, a mi pensamiento, 
que con ossadia de atreuimiento 
nos fazen del todo la fuerga perder, 

e contra derecho nos quieren tener 
forgado lo bueno en su posesyon; 
e todas nos otras por esta ocasion 
estamos en punto de nos peresger.» 


«Tienen forgado el buen rregimiento, 
e toda verdat esta soseyda; 
Bondat e Nobleza ya non a[n] cabida 
en parte del mundo por su enbargamiento; 
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e yo, la catiua, en grant perdimiento 

soy puesta, sennora, sy (vos) non acorredes. 150 
Por ende vos pido que luego mandedes 

que seamos tornadas a nuestro estamiento.» 


E luego Justigia, como judgador, 
mando a Soberuia que se defendiesse 
e que allegase lo que le pluguyesse, 155 
estando ante ella sin otro temor. 
E maguer que estaua con fiero pauor, 
presento vn escripto de nobles rrazones 
en que alego de sus esepciones 
puestas por orden (e) syn nigunt error. 160 


E dixo: «Sennora, jiiez d[e ]rechera, 
rrespondo e digo que vos fallaredes 
que por su confesion vos no deu[ed Jes 
judgar lo que pide en esta manera, 
ca cierto es, sennora, rrazon verdadera 165 
que puesto que fuesse asi [por] derecho, 
seria prescripto por tienpo su fecho, 
e deuo ser quita por justa carrera.» 


«En derecho comun avemos escripto 
que debda e fuerga e salto e rrapina 170 
e otro mal fecho que contege ayna 
por quarenta annos es todo prescripto; 
e pues ella conosge en el su rrescripto 
que a tanto tienpo, pues no deue ser 
oyda en juyzio nin yo padescer 175 
aquello que pide por su mal escripto.» 


«E avn pongo por mi otra excepgion 
que es perentoria segunt la natura, 
que ya ouo rreyes de muy grant natura 
que fueron sennores dest[a_] region, 180 
e nunca en su tienpo aquesta rrazon 
@ mi nin a las otras nos fue demandada. 
por ende vos pido que yo lygengiada 
de aqui vaya luego en esta sazon,» 


Con mucha omildanga respondio Mesura; 185 
dixo: «Sennora, oyme mi ffecho: 
qualquier que pusiese (e) contra derecho 
su tiempo non passa en ninguna figura. 


153. iusticia (in margin opposite, Justicia in a different hand and different 
ink). 180. deste 
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Por ende, sennora, con toda presura 
ponedme remedio en esta pasion, 

ca ssyn titulo justo non ay posesion, 
segu[n Jd que lo aprueua la santa Escriptura.» 


«E puesto que oviese lugar tal rrazon, 
non deue por vos de ser sentenciado, 
como ella dize, pues fue protestado 
dentro en [e ]l termino en tienpo e sazon; 
quanto mas, ella por su confesion, 
segunt lo que dixo ya es condenada. 

Por ende no deue partir lycengiada, 
saluo con pena de con(p)denacion.» 


«E a lo que dize del tienpo pasado, 
a do ovo rreyes de grant sennorio, 
que syenpre jamas mantuuo este brio 
e nunca tal cossa le fue demandado, 
salua su gracgia que asaz es prouado 
ser la verdat en contrallo desto. 
Por ende, sennora, pues es manifiesto, 
judgat el derecho por lo rrazonado.» 


«E pues que al Sennor Dios plugo elegir 
al ninno ynocente por rrey de Castilla, 
de todo el rreynado Pecado e Manzilla, 
conviene sennora, a vos, espelir, 
por que el deua e pueda rregir 
todo su pueblo en buena ordenanga, 
e despues desto a la buena andanca 
en gloria durable meresca sobir.» 


«Ca, sennora Justicia, vos fallaredes 
que este innogente rrey syn pecado 
tiene (syn) derecho Aqueste rreynado 
de amas las partes, segunt vos sabedes. 
E sy vos, sennora (1) non lo defendedes 
de todos los males que aquestas truxer[e Jn, 
en todos los dannos que dende nascieren, 
syn dubda, sennora, culpada seredes.» 


«E la culpa, sennora, sera con rrazon, 
ca pues a Dios plugo el tienpo traher 
a terminos tales que oviese de aver 
rrey en Castilla de generacion, 

222. truxeron 
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vos justa e derecha en (vos) ser ocasion 
que aquesta Soberuia e sus alia[d Jas 
oviesen de ser en el [a Jrraygadas, 

seria otra vez tractar confusion.» 


«El tiene agora consigo dos flores 
que son convenibles para su tal[a ]nte: 
la muy noble Rreina e el sennor Infante; 
de su rreyno oy son rregidores, 
e tiene otrosy muy grandes sen[n Jores 
que an menester a vos medianera 
para que sigan derecha carera, 
pues son del Consejo los gouernadores.» 


«E p[a ]ra que el consejo aya provecho 
son nesgesarias auer y tres cosas, 
e todas tres juntas son muy prouechosas: 
Amor e Temor, Buen Seso derecho; 
ca donde las ay, se cunple buen fecho 
por que con Amor consejen verdat 
(e mas con Temor terna lealtad), 
e con Buen Sesso alarguen lo estrecho.» 


«E vos, grant sennora, sy dades lugar 
a estas, pues vedes qual es su manera, 
seredes comienco, camino e carrera 
por que los fechos se uayan dannar; 
ca esta Cobdigia, que sabe(n) enlazar, 
a todos ayna tiene(n) convertidos; 
los pueblos mesquinos seran destroydos 
e asy vos, sennora, sereys de culpar.» 


«Tan le[x Jos es ya la vuestra biuienda 
quél mundo es en punto de ser ya perdido, 
e sy el ynocgente non es defendido 
podra en grant peligro estar su fazienda 
en tal que nunca podra aver enmienda. 
Por ende es mejor, ante que contesqua, 
que el grant poder vuestro, sennora, paresca, 
por que se esquiue rroydo e contienda.» 


«Pues aquesta otra, cruel, temerosa 
Soberuia, con quien se abraga Cobdicia, 
trahe consygo tan mala Avaricia 
que pone escandalo en gente graciosa; 
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la qual para el ninno es muy peligrosa, 

ca a el le conviene tener su rregnado 270 
en paz e-concordia muy bien so(n)segado, 

que otra manera serie muy dannosa.» 


230 


«E bien creo, sennora, que asaz conoscades 
todos los dannos e males e guerra, 
35 asy los del ninno como de su tierra, 275 
que estan muy cercanos sy vos lo dexades. 
Merced vos demando que del vos dolades, 
pues es ynocente rrey de valor; 
faced que floresca jamas su onor, 
40 lo qual se fara sy vos lo mandays.» 280 


«Por ende, sennora, por lo rrazonado 
pido sentengia e encierro rrazones, 
que ya dichas tengo mis rreplicagiones 
que dezir querrya en este tratado. 
15 Pero sobre todo por encomendado 285 
vos pido que ayades al ninno ynogente, 
e que todo tienpo se vos venga miente 
que sea por vos guardado su estado.» 


[f. 96v.] E dixo Justicia que sy avn querya (ante) 

0 ante ella Soberbya dezir de su fecho, 290 
que ella allegase muy bien su d[e ]r[e ]cho, 

oyrla de grado a ella plazia. 

Dixo Soberuia que ya non sabia 

mas que dixese en esta rrazon, 

5 e que en este pleyto fazie conclusion 295 
e que sobre todo sentencia pedia. 


Estando el pleyto por esta carrera, 
segunt por las partes es rrazonado, 
e abido consejo de vn tal Letrado 
) por quien se gouierna el sol en espera, 300 
asentosse Justicia en alta cadera 
e fizo leer lo dicho de suso, 
e avido el pleyto ya por concluso, 
rrezo la sentencia en esta manera: 


| «Yo la Justigia, jiiez syn alcada 305 
del muy temeroso Dios espantable, 

visto vn proceso de pleito (na)turable 

que es entre partes, la vna nonbrada 

Mesura por sy e por su mesnada 


305. Justicgia written in left margin in a different hand. 
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de otras donzellas de alta nascion, 
por las quales fizo en juyzio cabcion 
de conplir sentengia que fuese judgada.» 


«E la otra parte, Soberbia por ssy 
en boz e en nonbre de su[s] aliadas 
las quales arriba aqui son nonbradas 
por sus propios nonbres d[e Jlante de mi 
e visto lo que ellas, cada qual por ssy, 
amas las partes de suso dixeron 
fasta que amas sentencia pidieron, 
estando en juyzio pronunciolo asy:» 


«Fallo que debe, por su confesion, 
Soberbia del mundo ser espe[] Jida; 
e mando que ssea bien rrestituyda 
Mesura syempre en su posesyon; 
e aquesta Soberuia, cruel, syn razon, 
tan bien ella como sus aliadas, 
sy mas en el mundo fueren falladas, 
mando que mueran syn rretardacion.» 


«E mando que faga(n) la esecugion 
el nifio ynocente syn otra mancilla, 
don Juan derechero, sennor de Castilla, 
al qual yo rrescib(i)o en mi defensyon 
e mando que sea su generacion 
en guyssa crescida que goze su madre 
por que este rreynado que-| dexo su padre 
por syenpre lo tenga en su posesyon.» 


E mando a Paciengia, Mesura e Bondat, 
e a Buena Ordenanga, Temor e Franqueza, 
Esfuergo e Gracia, Donayre e Lynpieza, 
(Proeza, e) a Misericordia, Prudencia e Verdat 
Cordura, Nobleza, Amor, Castidat, 
Lealtad, Mansedunbre, Tenpranga, Entender, 
Costangia, Grandeza, Prudencgia e Saber, 
Grandeza e Verguenga, la noble Onestat— 


«E mando que todas aquestas donzellas 
sean sus amas e sus cOnpanneras 
e que lo enformen en tales maneras 
por que el vsse sienpre las vertudes dellas. 
Yo, poderosa, juntarme he con ellas, 
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Cryarlo hemos todas a nuestra costumbre, 350 
por que rresplandesca asi como lunbre 
el sol rresplandesce entre las estrellas.» 


Nores 
(References are to lines of the poem.) 


PRELIMINARY Nore: Since this poem was written at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century (probably in 1409, cf. infra, notes to vv. 169 and 
235), and therefore, in view of its verse structure, gave promise of reveal- 
ing detailed information comparable to that already known concerning 
Juan de Mena’s use of the verso de arte mayor nearly a half century later 
(in El Laberinto de la Fortuna, circ. 1444), I have made certain tabulations 
of its metrical features, which I herewith present. Total number of 
verses in poem: 352 (44 strophes); total number of arte mayor verses of 
common type [(-) « - - * (-) / (-) £ - - £ (-)] with regular ternary 
movement (although occasionally giving a rhythmic accent to a syllable 
with secondary stress or infrequently treating as entirely atonic a two- 
syllable word not usually so treated): 295 (83$%). Total number of 
verses (excluding those emended; they are included just above) of the 
common type [(-) - - - £ (-) / (-) - - - © (-)], showing four rhythmic 
accents but lacking (cf. infra) a perfectly regular ternary movement: 
37 (103%), as follows, vv. 6, 10, 33, 42, 58, 60, 66, 69, 85, 88, 93, 109, 
124, 127, 129, 133, 166, 171, 185, 191, 206, 215, 221, 268, 275, 284, 285, 
287, 312, 317, 324, 352. Verses too imperfect to be classified as of arte 
mayor: 16 (about 43%), 25, 28, 86, 87, 108, 111, 112, 128, 131, 138, 182, 
235, 236, 301, 326, 348. Total number of this type of arte mayor verse 
[(-)---4/----- £ (-)]: 4 (1+%), vv. 34, 77, 177, 188 (if caesura 
is permitted thus: pa//ssen/). No verses of type, (-) - - *--/---(-), 
were noted. Total number of cases of hiatus: 100 (in 94 verses), of which 
the following, totalling 45, did not involve an intervening caesura: in 
vv. 5, 6(?), 9, 10, 15, 26, 31, 37, 41, 43, 51, 59, 63, 65, 68, 74, 77, 91, 94 
(pause before direct discourse), 98 (two cases, but neither exigent), 130, 
139, 159, 162, 171, 174, 175, 179, 202, 233, 270, 279, 282, 297, 299(7), 
303, 308, 310, 313, 314, 320, 329, 339, 347. In only nine of these cases 
does the initial vowel have a strong accent (i.e., rhythmic accent). 
Total number of cases of synalepha: 152, involving 135 verses. In 
verses 76 and 122 are found cases involving combinations of vowels of 
three words. From these statistics on hiatus and synalepha it seems 
clear that procedures concerning the use of hiatus which had obtained 
in older Spanish were already giving way to a fairly consistent use of 
synalepha quite close to the modern practice. It remains to speak of 
dieresis and syneresis. Cases of dieresis requiring mention: 8, in vv. 51, 
134, 160, 177, 230, 264, 305, 314, all indicated in text by sign of dieresis. 
Cases of syneresis: 6, in v. 96 véemos, 101 trdén, 152 séimos, 272 serie, 
273, créd, 295 fazie. 
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5. In this and subsequent notes, words with archaic spellings or 
meanings will not be treated if they are so listed in J. Alemany, Diccio- 
nario de la lengua espafiola, Barcelona, n.d., or in other one-volume 
modern dictionaries of similar scope. Velut = velludo, ‘velvet’. It is 
found in Old French and Old Provengal. 

6. Rrobin (< m. Latin raibinus—Meyer-Liibke, REW); rubin, rubt, 
‘ruby.’ To be read here with rhythmic stress on the first syllable by 
poetic license. 

10. Vn inple ‘a wimple.’ Usual O.S. form is impla, f. (ef. V. R. B. 
Oelschliger, Medieval Spanish Word List). This word seems to have 
- been influenced in spelling by O. F. guimple. (The alleged imitators of 
Dante during this period seem to have had extensive contacts with 
O. F. poems. This needs more’study. Cf. B. Sanvisenti, J Primi 
Influssi di Dante, del Petrarca e del Boccaccio nella letteratura spagnuola, 
Milan, 1902, passim, and my own forthcoming study of Imperial). 

16. Demudada: here merely assonating with esmeranda and hop- 
la[n]da. This whole strophe seems to have suffered at the hands of 
Juan de Baena’s amanuensis. 

60. In the Old Testament the ostrich is represented as cruel and 
unnatural (for Biblical references, see Covarrubias, Tes.). The stu- 
pidity of the ostrich has long been proverbial. 

63. For revoluido, see Menéndez Pidal, Manuel de gram. hist., Madrid, 
1941, § 122, 3, (comments on volvido). 

68. Vuestra is suspect here, although it is clearly shown in the MS: 
vra. But if it is allowed to stand, mercet (for this form, so used, cf. 
supra, v. 21) is to be understood as its antecedent. 

98. Imos, from ir; see Menéndez Pidal, op. cit., § 116, 5. 

106-107. Estas: estas. This is the only case in this poem of identical 
rime with identical meaning. But cf. vv. 177-78, also a unique case, 
where the meaning varies. 

108. Traye. For this intrusive and analogical y, see Menéndez 
Pidal, op. cit., § 113, 2a. 

133. Cabgion = caucién (< L. cautionem). The orthographical con- 
fusion here of v (for u) and b is apparently due to the false analogy of 
such words as cabdal for caudal, where b has an etymological justification. 
For another instance of cabcion, see v. 311. 

136. Diformes = deformes. Cf. CB, fol. 56v., for Villasandino’s 
analogous use of dissyerto for desierto. 

138-144. This is apparently a reference to the lands at Huete seized 
originally by King Peter the Cruel. Cf. vv. 169-172. 

146. Soseijda: according to the Ochoa edition of the CB, from soseer, 
‘estar debajo.’ No other example is at hand. Du Cange, Glossarium, 
lists L. subsedere. Romance compounds of sub + stare are more com- 
mon: O. F. sousester, O. P. sotzestar. 

150. Non = nom (no me)? The MS shows né, as usual. 

177-178. Cf. supra, note to 106-107. 
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185. Read oyme as standing for oydme. The context shows this 
clearly. 

213-214. In the MS, todo su comes after rregir, in the same line, with 
su written slightly below the line. 

235. John II became King of Castile in 1407, at the age of two. 
Ferdinand became King of Aragon in 1412. Thus this poem was written 
between the two dates, probably in 1409 (cf. supra, note to 138-144.) 

242. Nescesarias: cf. rrescibo, v. 332. The spelling ‘sg’ for ‘o’ was 
frequent in the fifteenth century, although by no means the norm. Such 
“latinizing”’ spellings, based on false etymologies, were frequently to be 
found in Middle French also. 

257. Le([x los: cf. supra, v. 74. 

287. Vos venga miente = vos venga en miente or emiente. Cf. H. B. 
Richardson, Vocabulary to the ‘‘Libro de buen amor,” for other examples. 

296. Sentencia, without cedilla under the c. 

299. An invocation to God. 

300. Espera (= esfera): p instead of f (or ph) for Greek @ was to be 
met in archaic and Vulgar Latin pronunciations of the sound. Cf. C. H. 
Grandgent, Intro. to Vulgar Latin, p. 139; and Menéndez Pidal, op. cit., 
§ 4, 2. 

343-345. Grandeza’s being mentioned twice in this list is evidently 
an oversight on the poet’s part. 


EpwIn B. PLAcE 
Northwestern University 











GARCIA LORCA IN SWEDEN 


F all the younger generation of Spanish writers, none is better 
known in Sweden than Garcfa Lorca. Lorca has, in fact, 
received an attention devoted to few foreign writers—except popular 
novelists—even in this one of the most literate and culturally well- 
informed countries of Europe. Its culmination was recently marked 
by the performance of Blodsbréllop (Bodas de sangre), which proved 
to be a highlight of the 1944-45 dramatic season in Stockholm and 
captured public interest throughout Sweden. Erik Wettergren 
wrote a bit floridly after the premiére: ‘There is suspense in making 
the acquaintance of a foreign poet whose reputation has filled the air 
like the rustle of invisible birds. Will his words rebound against all 
that separates us from the foreigner, or will his grasp break through 
and seize our hearts? After yesterday’s premiére of Blodsbréllop, 
Federico Garcia Lorca is no longer a disturbing question, he is a 
powerful addition to our store of dramatic experiences.’”’! Sten 
Selander called the production “the most colorful, original, and 
stimulating” of “an otherwise rather pale autumn season.”? And 
the judgment of these two critics might fairly be said to summarize 
Swedish reaction to the Spanish work. 

The ground had been well prepared since 1939. Selander could 
base his characterization of Lorca as “one of the greatest poets of 
this century” * on a series of studies and translations dating back to 
that year and, as will appear below, evidently destined to continue 
in the future. Almost all the translations are splendid, the work of 
some of the best poets in Europe. Of the articles, one or two are 
trivial, and none—owing to the inaccessibility of Lorca’s writings in 
Sweden— is exhaustive. Their purpose has in all cases been critical 
and appreciative rather than scholarly, but many are of a high order, 
written by the distinguished translators themselves. A numbered 
chronological account of publications on Lorca follows, including the 
unpublished Blodsbréllop. To the best of my knowledge it contains 
all that had appeared in Sweden about him through May, 1945. 

1. Lorca was introduced to Sweden by Anders Osterling in an 
essay entitled ‘““F. Garcia Lorca” and printed in Stockholms-Tidning- 

1 AT, Stockholm, December 9, 1944. This and the following translations 
from the Swedish are mine. Except when other places or dates are specified, all 
newspaper quotations are from Stockholm and dated December 9, 1944. 

? Svenska Dagbladet. 

3 Tbid. 
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en, July 27, 1939. Osterling is one of the foremost Swedish poets, 
essayists, and critics, and a member of the Swedish Academy. His 
article on Lorca describes the ballads in the Romancero gitano and 
gives a characterization, illustrated by three brief stanzas translated 
into Swedish, of the Llanto por Ignacio Sdnchez Mejias. 

2. This article was reprinted the same year in Osterling’s essay 
collection Horisonter, published by Bonniers in Stockholm (pp. 222- 
228). 

3. Considerably more ground is covered in Artur Lundkvist’s 
“F. Garefa Lorca, spansk poet,’’ in Bonniers Litteréra Magasin, 
October, 1939, pp. 617-620. The essay was written after a study of 
two selections from Lorce’s poetry published in London in English 
translation with Spanish originals.‘ With it Lundkvist initiated his 
work as one of Lorca’s most assiduous sponsors in Sweden. Like 
Osterling, Lundkvist is himself a fine poet and critic. His study is an 
excellent appraisal of Lorca’s work, stressing its fusion of popular 
and highly sophisticated elements. It serves as an introduction to: 

4. Klagosdng éver en tjurfdktares did, Lundkvist’s rendition of 
the Llanto por Ignacio Sdnchez Mejias (loc. cit., pp. 621-626). Ex- 
cept for the fragment of the same poem translated by Osterling, this 
is the first version of Lorca’s work to appear in Swedish.’ It is 
marked by exactness and sober elegance, following the form of the 
Spanish with no effort to reproduce the assonance. 

5. From the Klagosdéng Lundkvist proceeded to Swedish versions 
of three romances gitanos (zigenarballader) published in 1941 in the 
Bonnier literary journal Horisont (Spring Number, pp. 122-130). | 
The ballads here rendered are La casada infiel, Preciosa y el aire, and 
the Romance de la guardia civil espafiola. A few parallel lines of the 
latter in the original and Swedish versions will illustrate both Lund- 
kvist’s handling of meaning and the effect of his unrhymed, unas- 
sonated lines, with their adroit alliteration: 


Los caballos negros son. Nattsvarta dr deras hiastar. 
Las herraduras son negras. Och hiastarnas skor ar svarta. 
Sobre las capas relucen Deras poliskappor blinker 
manchas de tinta y de cera. med flickar av black och vax. 
Tienen, por éso no llioran, Blykladda ar deras skallar 

de plomo las calaveras. for att de inte ska grata. 

Con el alma de charol Med sjilarna laderklidda 
vienen por la carretera. rider de fram genom gatan. 


4 Lament for the Death of a Bullfighter and Other Poems, English translation 
by A. L. Lloyd, 1938, and Poems, English translation by Stephen Spender and 
J. L. Gili, selection with introduction by R. M. Nadal, 1939. 

5 It is not complete, omitting portions of the original. 
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6. After the tragic death of the Danish pastor and poet-dramatist 
Kaj Munk, an article entitled ‘Fran Garcia Lorca till Kaj Munk” 
appeared January 12, 1944, in Géteborgs Handels- och Sjéfarts- 
Tidning over the pseudonym Tenaz. The author, Ernesto Dethorey 
of Stockholms Handelshégskola, here draws a parallel between the 
two writers, suggested by the manner of their deaths. Dethorey is 
one of the most active figures in Sweden in the field of Spanish and, 
with Lundkvist and Hjalmar Gullberg, one of Lorca’s three most 
devoted publicizers in that country. 

7. Shortly thereafter a brief article by John Karlzén appeared 
under the title “Federico Garcia Lorca’ as a preface to the author’s 
translation of Antofiito el Camborio in Lundagdrd at the University 
of Lund (No. 6, April 24, 1944, pp. 113 ff.). Karlzén seems to have 
been familiar only with the Romancero gitano. 

8. “Blodsbréllop. Ur ett drama av Federico Garcia Lorca” by 
Hjalmar Gullberg brought the first excerpts in Swedish from Bodas 
de sangre. They came preceded by a brief introductory article on 
the play in Bonniers Litteréra Magasin, May, 1944, pp. 375-382. 
Gullberg had already finished his translation of the work and here 
published four lyrical excerpts, Vaggvisa (the lullaby in Acto primero, 
Cuadro segundo), Mdnen (the monologue of the Moon, Acto tercero, 
Cuadro primero), Harvan (the madeja, madeja scene at the opening 
of the Cuadro ultimo), and Kvinnornas klagan (the final lament of 
the women). 

9. Late in 1944 Gullberg reprinted these items with the intro- 
ductory essay in Sdngen om en son, a volume of translations from the 
Greek, English, French, and Spanish (Stockholm, Norstedts). He 
made also two additions, Uppvaktning fér bruden (the aubade scene 
in which the guests greet the bride, Acto segundo, Cuadro primero) 
and the monologue ‘‘Esa luna se va, y ellos se acercan,” in the orig- 
inal spoken by the Mendiga symbolizing Death (Acto tercero, Cuadro 
primero), by Gullberg converted into a male figure, ‘‘Death, clad as 
a beggar.” 

This change is indicative. It is, of course, not frivolously made, 
is, in fact, eminently justifiable in a transposition from a Latin 
language in which Death is feminine to a Germanic one in which 
Death is personified asa man. But it does reveal that Gullberg is 
not slavish in his attitude toward his original. A bolder modifica- 
tion is introduced into the final dialogue of the mourning women: 
The last verses of the original are spoken by the Bride (“‘Y esto es un 
cuchillo . . .””) in continuation of the Mother’s final speech (‘‘Veci- 
nas: con un cuchillo . . .”). Gullberg gives the entire passage to 
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the Mother. Only a misguided reverence could fail to recognize 
an artistic improvement in the alteration: Not only is the Mother a 
dominant figure out of all proportion to the Bride, but the thought 
contained in the final verses has been hers from the opening scene, 
and the knife-theme echoing that scene is appropriately reserved for 
her. 

These, however, are not the only kinds of changes that Gullberg 
allows himself. Not without a certain irritation, a reviewer of Sdng- 
en om en son calls him “translator and recreator’”’ (“‘6versittare och 
nydiktare’’).6 “It has been said of Hjalmar Gullberg’s translations,” 
he states, “that they give the impression of being originals by him- 
self. This is an ambiguous assertion, which is perhaps not so ex- 
clusively laudatory as it was intended to be. A translation should 
not be marked by the originality of the translator, but by that of the 
author.’”’ Another reviewer softens the same opinion: “His transla- 
tion is congenial, whether or not it is faithful. Or, in other words, 
the poet and the interpreter have fused into an indissoluble unit. 
It is indifferent which has written the original.” 7 But the tone of 
both reviews is flattering, and indeed with every reason. Gullberg, 
another of the eighteen members of the Swedish Academy, is a poet 
of the first rank, expressive, subtle, and original, and commands 
also a virtuosity that stands him in excellent stead in his translations 
from many languages. *® 

A fine example of his translation is afforded precisely by the final 
lines of Bodas de sangre mentioned above. Perhaps it emphasizes 
unfairly the second part of his réle as “translator and recreator,”’ but 
its brilliance is sufficient antidote for this injustice: 


Madre Modern 
Vecinas: con un cuchillo, Kvinnor: med en kniv, 
con un cuchillito, med en liten, liten kniv, 
en un dfa sefialado, entre las dos y pa en bestimd dag, mellan klockan 
las tres, tvA och tre, 
se mataron dos hombres del amor. tog de tvA minnen av karlek var- 
andras liv. 
Con un cuchillo, Bara med en kniv, 


* Staffan Bjérck in Arbetet, Malmé, December 27, 1944. 

™Hans Dhejne in Sydsvenska Dagbladet Snillposten, Malmé, December 15, 
1944, 

8 Gullberg is also director of the Swedish radio. His translation of Fuente Ove- 
juna (Férakdllan) was broadcast April 9, 1944. Earlier he, Osterling, and Lund- 
kvist, individually or in collaboration, had worked on other Spanish classic plays, 
their translations including Casa con dos puertas, played in Goteborg, and La dama 
duende (Spékdamen), played at the Royal Dramatic Theater in Stockholm. 
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Madre 
con un cuchillito 
que apenas cabe en la mano, 
pero que penetra tan fino 
por las carnes asombradas, 
y que para en el sitio 
donde tiembla enmarafiada 
la oscura rafz del grito. 


Novia 
Y esto es un cuchillo, 
un cuchillito 
que apenas cabe en la mano, 
pez sin escamas ni rfo, 
para que un dfa sefialado, entre 


Modern 
med en liten, liten kniv, 
som nérapA ryms i handen, 
men som tringer fint 
in i det hipna kéttet 
fér att stanna dir vart skrik 
skilver i sin dunkla 
vilsna rot. 


Och detta ar en kniv, 

en liten, liten kniv 

som nirapA ryms i handen; 

en fisk utan fjall och utan flod, 

fér att pA en bestimd dag, mellan 





las dos y las tres, 
con este cuchillo 
se queden dos hombres duros 
con los labios amarillos. 


klockan tv& och tre 
genom en sddan kniv 
tv4 kraftiga miin ska ligga 
med gula lappar i sanden. 
Och den nirapa ryms i handen, 
men den tringer i kéttets trasa 
kallt for att hejda sitt hot, 
dar skriket av fasa 
skilver i sin dunkla rot. 


Here assonance (kniv, liv, fint, skrik) may be said to dominate 
the first portion of the translation, as it does the whole passage in the 
original, while rhyme is adopted in the second. The rhymes, how- 
ever, appear with sufficient irregularity and freedom to avoid any 
sensation of an abrupt change. The last four lines of the Swedish 
are Gullberg’s own coinage, a paraphrase of the last six of the first 
portion, and so entirely in the spirit and manner of the latter that 
only reference to the Spanish reveals the translator’s boldness. In 
the other passages here translated, Gullberg consistently employs 
rhyme with extraordinary artistry.° 

The volume Sdngen om en son is interesting to students of Spanish 
also because it contains a series of translations of poems of Gabriela 
Mistral, who was first presented to the Swedish public by Gullberg. 
An introductory essay on the authoress and her writings is followed 
by versions of Balada, Los huesos de los muertos, Poema del hijo 
(= Sdngen om en son, the title poem of the book), El nifio solo, and 
El corro luminoso from Desolacién, Meciendo from Ternura, and 


* The section of Sdngen om en son devoted to Garcia Lorca and translations 
from Bodas de sangre occupies pp. 51-72. 
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Adiés, La copa, and Beber from Tala.’ These, it may be remarked, 
aroused greater attention than any other parts of Sdngen om en son." 

10. Blodsbréllop was given its premiére at the Royal Dramatic 
Theater (Dramaten) in Stockholm on December 8, 1944. The date, 
coming at the opening of the holiday season, is traditionally regarded 
as inauspicious, but the play held the stage exclusively for over a 
month, after which for another month it received further perform- 
ances during the run of a Swedish comedy.” 

The best talent in Sweden was called upon to give the Spanish 
work a memorably fine production. Gullberg’s stature has already 
been indicated. The settings were designed by Sven Erixon and 
executed by Hirje Ekman. Erixon, called “the X”’ because of his 
unconventional spelling of the name, is one of the foremost painters 
of his country. He has worked in Spain and Portugal, and his de- 
signs could therefore lay claim to authenticity. They were en- 
thusiastically commented upon by all critics, exhibited at a showing 
of Erixon’s paintings, and a selection from them was chosen for wall 
decoration at Studion, the new intimate theater opened in the spring 
of 1945 as an annex to Dramaten. The incidental music, occurring 
not only as an accompaniment to the songs but also as a background 
to action, was composed by Hilding Rosenberg, widely regarded as 

1° Pp. 73 ff. These renditions had been published earlier, in Bonniers Litte- 
rdra Magasin, November, 1941. 


11 Ernesto Dethorey has also published an article on Gabriela Mistral, in 
Géteborgs Handels- och Sjéfarts-Tidning, October 24, 1944. It may also be re- 


_ ported that there has been discussion of a Nobel Prize for the Chilean poetess. 


1 There was a certain amount of criticism of the treatment accorded a work 
so long anticipated and so extremely well received. Thus Aftonbladet, February 
15, 1945: “Blodsbréllop has certainly not been one of the favored plays at Drama- 
ten. The premitre occurred in unfortunate proximity to Christmas, and despite 
its indisputable success with public and critics, the program was changed in the 
middle of January. As early as January seventh, the ‘final week’ of the run was 
advertised. The announcement was made a few days later that it would be given 
‘alternately’ with Gierow’s play, which probably has some value as entertainment, 
but is by no means either intended or able to compare with a drama like Lorca’s. 
Since then the alternation has consisted in scheduling a number of ‘extra matinees’ 
and a few evening performances during the last month. ‘The last time’ was, 
finally, to come last Wednesday. However an extra matinee was given as usual 
on Sunday as well, since the public continues to attend in large numbers, and this 
evening there is another performance. It looks a little strange. Fru Brunius 
(directress of the theater] can surely not have made up her mind that the play 
was not to be allowed to exhaust its run?” It might be commented that the 
theater is subsidized, and not obliged to recover its whole investment in a produc- 
tion, though neither does it prolong the runs of unsuccessful plays. The Gierow 
play, Av hjdrtans lust, was the only brand new Swedish work of the season, and 
ran longer than any other play. 
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Sweden’s outstanding living composer. In some quarters it was 
criticized as un-Spanish," though Rosenberg was singularly well 
equipped for preparing this score. Kajsa Rootzén, music critic of 
Svenska Dagbladet, commented on the vocal portions: ‘They had 
little of the local color usually regarded as typically Spanish, sound- 
ing instead strikingly Nordic in their beautiful melancholy. This 
does not, however, indicate that Rosenberg has taken them entirely 
from his own repository; on the contrary, he has made a profound 
study of Andalusian folk melodies, and, interestingly enough, has 
discovered that several of them have remarkable similarities with 
our own.” To be sure it may be questioned whether without sacri- 
fice of authenticity a more obviously Spanish music might not have 
been more effective. 

The cast was most distinguished, with Marta Ekstrém playing 
the Mother, Olof Widgren the Bridegroom, Viveka Lindfors the 
Bride, and Uno Henning Leonardo. Fru Ekstrém, one of the best 
dramatic actresses in Scandinavia, attained one of her greatest suc- 
cesses and perhaps most nearly achieved a convincingly Spanish 
deportment. For it must be admitted that notwithstanding all 
efforts to capture the true Spanish flavor, the Spain of Blodsbréllop 
was often remote from that of Bodas de sangre. Without reflecting 
on the Swedish production, this fact in its way served to underline 
the soundness of the play itself, which emerged more clearly as 
authentic local color proved less indispensable. 

Critics approached the play with the seriousness merited by the 
time and talent expended upon its production. They noted first 
Lorca’s originality and startling departures from accepted conven- 
tion, while the popular and ballad-like elements of his drama excited 
particular comment. Sten of Geijerstam called it a “popular fate- 
drama,” and termed the plot “‘as simple as that of a folksong.” ™ 
Sten Selander found Blodsbrdéllop “less a drama than a ballad for the 
stage.’ © Nils Beyer commented that “the plot has the simple and 
elementary course of a ballad,” and observed that, as in a ballad, the 
characters are scarcely individualized, only one (Leonardo) having 
so much as a name.'® Herbert Grevenius, however, stressed that 


13 Thus A. V. in Arbetet, Malmé, December 18, 1944: “But Hilding Rosen- 
berg’s music, despite its beauty, was anything but Spanish. The motives it built 
upon were rather in the spirit of Swedish folksongs. It was as far as possible 
removed from Andalusia, whose folk music is entirely under Arabic influence.” 

4 Dagens Nyheter. 

8 Svenska Dagbladet. 

16 Morgon-Tidningen. 
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popular elements were here fused with the highly sophisticated,'’ as 
Artur Lundkvist had pointed out earlier.'* 

Several critics were struck by what they considered the operatic 
nature of the play. PGP, writing in Aftonbladet, found the work 
“most of all a text for an opera,” judging this to be a defect. Sten 
Selander exclaimed, ‘‘What a magnificent opera libretto Blodsbréllop 
would make!” but felt on the one hand that the author had not 
intended to compose a drama in the ordinary sense of the word and 
on the other that the stage direction had in any case given excessive 
prominence to the operatic aspects. He, as well as PGP and Axel 
Strindberg of Expressen, found the second act lullaby too long in 
spite of its poetic beauty. But their opinion of the work as a whole, 
like that of the press in general, could scarcely have been more 
favorable. 

11. Artur Lundkvist’s program note for the performance is short, 
but its author’s prestige and its own merit entitle it to mention. 
It should also be recorded that, as Lundkvist has shared Gullberg’s 
interest in Garcia Lorca and in the classical Spanish drama, he too 
has recently turned to Spanish-American poetry. In an article in 
Horisont (Spring, 1944, pp. 56-62) entitled ‘“Sju spanskamerikanska 
poeter,’’ he introduced Vicente Huidobro, Pablo Neruda, Jorge Luis 
Borges, Leopoldo Marechal, Jorge Carrera Andrade, Carlos Pellicer, 
and Xavier Villaurrutia. The article was accompanied by transla- 
tions from these poets by Lundkvist and Ernesto Dethorey,’® who 
have also collaborated on an as yet unpublished translation of 
Lorca’s Oda a Salvador Dali. 

12. A causerie on Lorca published December 12, 1944, in the Pd 
stan column of Dagens Nyheter has no great pretentions, but much 
charm and feeling. The pseudonym “Joy” with which it was signed 
covers a member of the League of Nations commission sent to Spain 
in the last days of the civil war to assist in sending volunteers out of 
the country. The sketch dwells mainly on the Romancero gitano, 
read in the Nuestro Pueblo edition of 1937, whose line-drawing of 
Garcia Lorca by Juan Antonio it reproduces. 

13. The most recent Swedish article on Lorca kgown to me is 
Ernesto Dethorey’s ‘Federico Garcia Lorca,” published in AT 
December 17, 1944. It supplies the most complete account of 
Lorea’s dramatic works available in Swedish. 


17 Stockholms-Tidningen. 
18 See item 3 above. 
19 Pp. 63-85. 
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The studies and translations above may by this time have had 
successors, and in any case will certainly have them. Gullberg 
already has plans for translating Yerma, while a projected produc- 
tion of Blodsbréllop in Oslo has been under discussion. There is thus 
every indication of a continued interest in Lorca in Sweden, as well 
as of a spread of that interest to the liberated Scandinavian coun- 
tries.*° 


Epwin 8. Morsy 
University of California 


2° I am indebted to Gullberg, Dethorey, and Osterling for some of the informa- 
tion contained in this article. 

To the proof I am able to add the further information, communicated by Sr. 
Dethorey, that Bodas de sangre was performed in Copenhagen in September, 1945. 

The award of the Nobel Prize for literature to Gabriela Mistral has also been 
announced since this account was sent to press. Herr Guelberg’s part in this 
award cannot have been a small one. 











NOTES ON THE MADRID, 1605, EDITIONS OF 
DON QUIJOTE 


HE confusion which existed in the days of Pellicer, Navarrete, 
and Ticknor over which was the princeps edition of Cervantes’ 
masterpiece has long since been resolved. The different licencia 
dates, the different privilegios, the altered lettering on the title-page, 
and the changes in text in Chapters XIX, XX VI, and XXX have all 
been pointed out for him who runs to read. However, in spite of the 
work of Salva, Rius, and the modern bibliographers, there are yet 
problems to be settled.' 

In 1916 Professor Homero Serfs noticed that the copy of Don 
Quijote on exhibition as a princeps at the New York Public Library 
had a title-page which was unlike those he had seen. Mr. Archer M. 
Huntington, the owner of the copy, placed it at the disposal of Pro- 
fessor Serfis, who, after collating it with the princeps copy at the 
library of the Hispanic Society of America, announced that it was a 
“nueva variedad de la edicién principe.” ? This statement was made 
on the basis of 143 variants. Since the reviewers of Professor Serfs’ 
article were unable to examine the book in question, his discovery 
met with only a cautious acceptance, though it is listed in the Ford- 
Lansing Bibliography (p. 4) of 1931. 

The present investigation had its source in the discovery by 
Mr. Leonard Kebler, collector of Don Quijotes, that his copy of the 
1605 edition was similar in some respects to the H. S. A. “nueva 
variedad.”’ With this as a beginning, the author set out to retrace 
the footsteps of Professor Serfs, and then to confirm his findings by 
extending the collation to all the copies available in the East. 
Fourteen copies have been studied in addition to the two which were 
the basis of the original investigation. All but one of these was 
examined by the author himself.* These sixteen copies, which prob- 

1 Detailed descriptions of the first and second Cuesta, Madrid, editions of 1605 
will be found in Rius, Bibliografia critica (1895), I, 1-4, 7-8; Cortején, Primera 
edicién critica del Quijote (1905), I, lxxxvii-cxli; Sufié Benages, Bibliografia critica 
(1917), 3-6, 15-19; Seris, in the two works given in footnote 2, and elsewhere. 

2 The Romanic Review, 1918, IX, 194-205. Later reprinted (pp. 30-42) in 
La Coleccién Cervantina de la Sociedad Hispdnica de América, University of Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. VI, No. 1, 1920. 

* Professor Hugh Dick kindly checked the copy at the Huntington Library 
for me. My gratitude also to the several people who made the examination of so 
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ably represent a majority of all those extant, group themselves into 
eight of the princeps, two of the “nueva variedad,” and six of the 
second edition—all Madrid, Cuesta, 1605. As it was impossible to 
bring the copies together in one place, a complete collation was out 
of the question; therefore, the Serfs list of 143 variants (145 by my 
count) was made the basis of comparison. 

This study disagrees with the findings of Professor Serfs in a 
number of small details; but, in general, it confirms his important 
discovery of a “nueva variedad” of the first edition. Whether or 
not it should be called a ‘‘nueva edicién” is a matter of definition, 
particularly since this investigator concludes with considerably 
fewer unique readings for the “‘nueva-variedades.”’ 

First a word of identification about the sixteen copies of this rare 
and valuable bock: 

1. The “nueva variedad” copy, source of Professor Serfs’ article, 
is part of the great collection of the Hispanic Society of America. 
The provenance stretches back through H. E. Huntington to Elihu 
D. Church (Catalogue, 1909, I, 289), to Frederick Locker-Lampson 
(Catalogue, 1900, 115), to Ricardo Heredia (Catalogue, 1892, 372), to 
Vincente Salv4 (Catalogue, 1872, II, 36). In spite of its distin- 
guished and well authenticated pedigree, the copy is such an amazing 
example of clever repairing and binding that one speaks of it with 
reservations. Indeed, it is such a suspect book (as Professor Seris’ 
careful account clearly reveals) that without the confirmation now 
supplied by the Kebler copy one might well hesitate to accept such a 
thing as a “nueva variedad.” It was almost certainly made up from 
two different copies; the title-page—in most respects like that of the 
second edition—is probably faked, for part of it contains paper with 
a watermark found nowhere else in the book, and several other pages 
have a third, non-Cuesta, watermark.‘ There are no missing pages, 
though all have been much washed and a number repaired with 


many copies possible: to Mr. Kebler for his generous interest and the use of his 
library; to Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, Sefior Oscar Cintas, Mr. X, owner of copy X, 
Miss Clara Penney and the Hispanic Society of America, Mr. Kurt Beuhler and 
the Morgan Library, Mr. Francisco Aguilera and the Library of Congress, Miss 
L. E. Osborn and the Chapin Library, Miss Adelaide Smith and the New York 
Public Library (Berg Collection), and the Boston Public Library. 

‘The same kind of poor quality paper was used by Cuesta in all of the 
copies that I have seen. At least one watermark, though 
sometimes fifteen or twenty, was found in each of the six- 
teen copies. Since it forms a useful test of authenticity, it 
is reproduced here, somewhat less than its actual size. 
Its height averages about 13% inches. 
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amazing skill. It is beautifully bound in red morocco, doublé in 
blue morocco with dentelle borders, by Chambolle-Duru. 

2. The Leonard Kebler “‘nueva variedad” is much more trust- 
worthy because the imperfections are “honest” and obvious. {7 
and {{ 8, the last two leaves of introductory poetry, have been taken 
from a copy of the edition published by Iorge Rodriguez in Lisbon, 
1605. The paper and lower case letters are practically identical 
with those of the princeps, but the capital letters and a few details of 
the arrangement of the poetry on the pages make the substitution 
not difficult to recognize. Also, leaves E2 and E7 have been sup- 
plied in manuscript; otherwise the copy is “‘perfect”’ and not “pret- 
tied” up. The book was purchased by Mr. Kebler through a dealer 
from the library of the late Professor Alexis I. du Pont Coleman, of 
the College of the City of New York. It was then in an inexpensive 
late eighteenth-century French binding. It has been handsomely 
rebound in red morocco by the Bennett Studios. The title-page is in 
all respects like that of the princeps copies. 

3. The H. S. A. copy of the princeps was originally part of the 
famous Cervantes collection of the Marqués de Jerez de los Caballe- 
ros. It is “perfect”? except for a few unimportant repairs, and is 
bound in red morocco with dentelle borders by Lortig Fréres. This 
is the copy used to make the facsimile edition of Part I, published in 
1905, by the H. 8. A. 

4. The Pierpont Morgan Library copy of the princeps came from 
the Henry Huth Library (Catalogue, 1912, II, 405) ; the first recorded 
owner was Claude Pellot, first President of the Parliament of Nor- 
mandy. It isa “perfect’’ copy, though much washed; bound in red 
morocco by Bedford. 

5. The Berg Collection copy of the princeps in the New York 
Public Library is from the Owen D. Young collection. The signa- 
ture ‘“Msj. Chavignac” and a small stamped “IHS” appear on the 
title-page. It is a “‘perfect’’ copy, unsophisticated, in an old French 
calf binding. The red label on the spine bears the gilt title: “DON. 
QVI. / DE. LA. / XOTE. MAN /.” 

6. The Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach copy of the princeps is a beauti- 
fully unsophisticated “perfect” copy in what may well be the orig- 
inal vellum binding. 

7. The Library of Congress copy of the princeps came from the 
library of “I. Longford, A. M.” It is imperfect: the title-page is in 
facsimile; signatures § 2, 3, 4, N8, and O1 are lacking; Q1 is in 
manuscript; Q4, S3, 4, 5, 6, Y2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 are lacking; *4 is in manu- 
script; **1, 2,3,4 are lacking. The old calf binding is in bad repair. 
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8. The Sefior Oscar Cintas copy of the princeps was purchased 
through the Rosenbach Co., by them from Maggs Brothers, and once 
belonged to Henry Labouchere, whose bookplate remains in the 
front cover. This is “perfect,” except for an irregular Tassa, and 
the fact that the upper edges have been so closely trimmed for 
rebinding that part or all of the running titles are missing on some 
pages. It is bound in worn green morocco with dentelle borders by 
J. MacKenzie to match a much taller copy of Part II; hence the short 
Part I does not completely fill its covers. 

9. The Lopez Fabra facsimile edition of the princeps (Barcelona, 
1871) was made “por la fototipographia”’ from the copy in the 
Biblioteca Nacional, with the missing last three pages supplied from 
the copy of the Academia Espafiola. 

10. The X copy of the first edition, owned by a New York 
collector who wishes to remain anonymous. ‘‘Perfect,’’ except for 
repairs on the title-page and some water stains; in a time-blackened 
old French leather binding. 

11. The H. 8S. A. copy of the second edition is a “perfect,’”’ unso- 
phisticated copy from the library of the Marqués de Jerez, bound in 
red morocco with dentelle borders, by Dupre. 

12. The H. S. A. second copy of the second edition is an unbound 
copy from the library of Mr. Huntington and previously from that 
of Mr. W. I. Knapp. Except for a number of repaired page edges, 
it is “perfect.” 

13. The Berg Collection copy of the second edition in the New 
York Public Library came from the Stetson Library (Catalogue, 1935, 
117). “Perfect,” except for slight defects in leaves A5, H2, H5, M7, 
X3, Aa7, Ff7 which do not involve the text. Bound in brown leather, 
much rubbed. 

14. The Chapin Library copy of the second edition (at Williams 
College) was formerly in the collections of Heredia and Salv4. It is 
a “perfect”? copy, but much washed; bound in green morocco with 
the Salv4 heraldic device embossed on the top cover. 

15. The Huntington Library copy of the second edition once 
belonged to Mr. Church (Catalogue, 1909, 228) and Mr. Locker- 
Lampson (Catalogue, 1900, 117), who purchased it in Paris in 1891. 
It is a “perfect’’ copy, bound in red morocco, with joints doublé in 
blue morocco with dentelle borders, by Thibaron-Joly. 

16. The Ticknor Collection copy of the second edition in the 
Boston Public Library was purchased in England by Mr. Ticknor in 
1838. It is imperfect: lacking are the first three leaves (Title, Tassa, 
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and Privilegio), part of leaf A8, leaves Gg3 through Ii8, and Rr6, 7, 8. 
It is bound in an inexpensive green leather binding, much worn. 

To keep the following presentation of variants—so far as possible 
—from bogging down in a mass of details, they will be put into four 
groups. The procedure will be to eliminate certain of the Seris 
variants, arriving finally at a list of seventy in which the Kebler 
and H. S. A. “‘nueva-variedades” are alike, and in which they differ 
from the regular first and second editions. 

I. The following nine variants are unique in the H. 8. A. “nueva 
variedad” copy. However, for this reason they may not, in my 
opinion, be admitted as evidence of a new issue of the first edition, 
particularly since they are changes made with pen and ink. Who- 
ever inscribed them could letter so perfectly that the reader who does 
not use a glass may well be deceived. Professor Seris noted that the 
first three had been made with a pen, but said nothing of the others. 


Folio Line H. 8. A. copy Kebler and others 
1. 161r ) amio amo 
2. 161r 11 deses, desse (no comma) 
3. 16lv 12 venira, venir a 
These three occur where a hole was repaired and new letters supplied. 


. 232r penult. azal azul 

. 3llr ult. ricances alcances 

. 8llv 16 ace/metedores aco/metedores 
. 3llv penult. honoros 

. 8llv ult. mundos 

. 3llv (no catchword) 


The variants on leaf 311 occur where a new back, or binding edge, 
was supplied for the leaf (as was done fora number). It encroached 
upon the type page along the inside edge, and new letters had to be 
added in ink, some incorrectly. The catchword, apparently, was 
just forgotten. For the numerous other places where pen and ink 
were used, the scribe copied correctly. 

II. These sixteen variants are like Group I in that, in my opinion, 
they also do not “count.’”’ They differ from Group I in being in- 
stances where either the H. S. A. princeps is unique, or where Pro- 
fessor Seris misread the text. For this group it has been particularly 
helpful to have the readings of many copies in order to settle moot 
points. 

10. Fol. 5r, line 19. The H. S. A. princeps has no tilde over 
dizié-/do. Since all fifteen other copies have the tilde, its absence in 
the H. 8. A. copy does not prove anything of value. 
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11. Fol. llr, line 8. Professor Serfs incorrectly gives ‘‘alg6” for 
the H. 8. A. “nueva variedad”’ reading. All copies have “‘algd.”’ 

12. Fol. llr, line 25. Professor Serfs gives “quic/ra” for the 
H.S. A. princeps. This is an instance of a partially broken letter, 
or badly inked letter. The beginnings of the crossbar of the ‘“‘e’”’ are 
visible; it is definitely not a “c.’’ All other copies have ‘“‘e.”’ 

13. Fol. 81r, line 29. Professor Seris gives “estrana” (with no 
tilde) for the H. 8. A. princeps. A dim tilde is present there and in 
all other copies. 

14. Fol. 88r, line 28. Professor Seris gives ‘‘ta’”’ (with no tilde) 
for the H. 8. A. princeps. A dim tilde is present there and in all 
other copies. 

15. Fol. 241v, line 1. Professor Serfs gives ‘‘co”’ without the 
tilde for the “nueva variedad.”’ The tilde is broken, but present in 
the form of two dots. All princeps copies have the tilde; the second 
edition copies have ‘“‘con.”’ 

16. Fol. 252v, line 1. “arraftra-/fe’’ in the “nueva variedad’”’ 
and “‘arraftrar-/fe” in the princeps are correctly given by Professor 
Seris. However, the other copies show that there is no uniformity 
in the use of the two spellings in the different editions—or not 
enough uniformity to permit saying that either form is peculiar to 
one edition. The “ra” is found in both “nueva-variedades,” five 
princeps, and one second edition; the “rar’’ form appears in two 
princeps and five second editions. (Folio 252 is one of those missing 
in the Ticknor copy.) 

17. Fol. 273r, line 32. Professor Seris gives “en 1” for the 
“nueva variedad.”’ This is an instance of a dropped letter; the 
space for the “‘e” of “el’’ is present. Since the Kebler and all other 
copies have the “‘e,’’ it is a unique variant that should not “count.” 

18. Fol. 285 (289)r, line 33. Professor Serfs gives ‘dard’ for the 
“nueva variedad”’ and “‘dara” (no accent) for the H. 8. A. princeps. 
Actually the same accent (‘‘dard’’) is present in both. 

19. Fol. 286r, line 3. Professor Seris gives “tedas”’ for the prin- 
ceps reading. Actually a piece of lint blotted the center of the “‘o.”’ 
There is no break in the ring of the “‘o’’; it is also blotted in the 
Morgan, Berg, and Rosenbach princeps. 

20. Fol. 295v, line 32. Professor Serfs gives “‘do’’ for the prin- 
ceps reading. Here again it is an instance of a partially blotted 
letter. The “e’’ is similarly obscure in the Morgan, Berg, Rosen- 
bach, and Congress princeps. 

21. Fol. 310 (311)v, line 10. Professor Seris gives ‘“‘meros’’ for 
the princeps reading. The “‘n” is broken, with the right leg half 
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gone, but under a glass it is clearly not an “r.’”” In the Morgan, 
Berg, Rosenbach, and Congress princeps the right half of the “n”’ 
appears in a variety of conditions, generally with the mid-section 
missing. 

22. Fol. 310 (311)v, line 32. Professor Serfs gives “ca adura”’ for 
the princeps reading. The ‘‘t’’ is broken, but part of it is definitely 
present. It is similarly broken or dim in all copies of the princeps 
I have seen. 

23. Fol. 310 (311)v, line 32. Professor Serfs gives ‘‘do”’ for the 
princeps reading. The loop of the “e”’ is badly blotted, but it is not 
an “o.”’ It is similarly, or only slightly, blurred in the H. 8. A. 
“nueva variedad,’”’ Morgan, and Congress copies. 

24. Fol. 31lv, line 8. Professor Seris gives “llegaro”’ (without a 
tilde) for the princeps reading. The tilde is present. 

25. Fol. *3r, line 10. Professor Serfs gives ‘““enganos” (without 
the tilde) for the princeps reading. The tilde is present. 

III. The following group of fifty variants should not, it seems to 
me, be “‘counted’’; or, if they are, they should be clearly recognized 
as a special category that is not to be confused with the true variants 
(Group IV). Group III is composed of readings where the H. 8. A. 
and Kebler ‘‘nueva-variedades” are alike, and also different from the 


princeps copies. But—and this is the important fact—they do not 
differ from the second edition copies. These readings constitute, 
therefore, adequate grounds for believing that the “nueva variedad”’ 


is a state, or edition, which appeared after the princeps but before 
the second edition. 


“Nueva” and 
Princeps second 
cé con 
Quexana Quixana 
llegd llegd 
(The Berg copy of the second edition has “‘llegé.’’) 


lv 25 parecia parecian 

lv 29 cd razé con razon 
lv 30 taibien tambien 

2r 12 ail aun 

2r 32 imaginacid imaginacion 
2v 5 gigdtes gigantes 

2v 9 Morgite Morgante 
2v 28 cobrafe cobraffe 

3r ult. exexcicio exercicio 

4r 4 Macha Mancha 





39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 


53. 


54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 


58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 


70. 


Folio 
4v 
4v 
5r 
5r 
6r 
6r 
6v 
6v 
7v 
Tv 
Tv 
8(7)r 
8(7)r 
8(7)r 
8(7)r 
llv 
12r 
12r 
12r 
14r 


l4v 
15r 
15r 
l6v 
l6v 
16v 
115r 
115r 
115r 
115r 
1l5dv 


115v 
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19 
20 


12 

4 
25 

9 
14 
24 
21 
24 
25 
27 

7 


8 


Princeps 
Roci-/nante 
armino 
fugurofo 
apriefa 
parecierd 
quato 
Quixoto 
dé 

q 

4q 
pacié/cia 
péfamiento 
dé 
femejates 
leuantafe 
apriffa 

4 

taé 
adelate 
apreto 


ordé 
c6-/tra 


(In the second edition ‘‘contra”’ is all on line 5.) 


acudié-/do 


(In the second edition “acudiendo”’ is all on line 26.) 
aproueché-/do 
(In the second edition ‘‘aprouechando’’ is all on line 8.) 


aréga 


(In the second edition “‘arenga”’ is on line 13.) 


quié 
ta 
comiédo 


(In the second edition ‘‘comiendo”’ is on line 21.) 


atdtada 


(In the second edition ‘“‘atontada”’ is on line 22.) 


q 


(In the second edition “que” is on line 24.) 


pito 


(In the second edition ‘“punto”’ is on 116r, line 4.) 


conta-/do 


“Nueva” and 
second 
Rozi-/nante 
armifio 
rigurofo 
aprieffa 
parecieron 
quanto 
Quixote 
don 
que 
que 
pacien-/cia 
penfamiento 
don 
femejates 
leuantaffe 
aprieffa 
que 
tan 
adelante 
apretd 


(The accent in the H. 8. A. “nueva variedad”’ is incorrectly given by 
Professor Seria as “‘apreté.’’) 


orden 
con-/tra 


acudien-/do 
aprouechan-/do 
arenga 

quien 

tan 

comiendo 
atontada 

que 


punto 


contan-/do 


(In the second edition ‘‘contan-/do”’ is on 116r, line 5.) 





Folio 
71. 1l5v 


Line 


15 


Princeps 
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“Nueva” and 
second 


cuento 


(In the second edition “‘cuento”’ is on 116r, line 12.) 


72. liv 


17 


miétras 


mientras 


(In the second edition ‘‘mientras’’ is on 116r, line 14.) 


73. 116r 


9 


con 


(In the second edition ‘‘con” is on 116v, line 6.) 


74. 116v 


2 


volitad 


voluntad 


(In the second edition “‘voluntad”’ is on 116v, line 24.) 


75. 118r 


3 


que 


(In the second edition ‘‘que”’ is on line 25.) 


IV. We now arrive at those variants which are unique in the 
H. S. A. and Kebler copies of the “nueva variedad.”’ They are 


seventy in number. 


Folio Line ‘Nueva variedad” Princeps and second 


76. 32 
77. 17 
19 

23 

32 

16 

23 

24 

24 

8 

13 


conclufan 
oluidd 

hazienda 
compu/fo 


merecimiento, 


eauallero 


(line omitted) 


enfrafcé 
paffauan 
ahogd 
vela 
aufan 
hazia 
Gonelo 
afs 
rendido 
Dulzinea 
que 
valcones 
bronze 
Dulzinea 
que 
alme-/nos 
alguna 
que 
barbada 
fiédo 
dno ormir 
consentir 


concluian, or -lan 
oluid6, or -6 
haziéda 
cdpu-/fo 

(no comma) 
cauallero 

(no omission) 
enfrafcd 
paffaua 
ahogd 

veta 

auian 

hazia 

Gonela 

afsi 

rédido 
Dulcinea 


q 
balcones 


bronzes 
Dulcinea 
q 
alme-/nas 
alguno 

q 

brida 
fiendo 

no dormir 
cdsentir 
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Folio 
105. 7r 
106. 7r 
107. 7v 
108. 8(7)r 
109. 8(7)r 
110. 8(7)r 
lll. 8(7)r 
112. 8(7)r 
113. 8(7)r 
114. 8(7)r 
115. 8(7)r 
116. 8(7)v 
117. 9r 
118. 9r 
119. 10v 
120. llr 
121. llr 
122. llr 
123. llr 
124. llv 
125. 12v 
126. 13r 
127. 13r 
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Line ‘‘Nueva variedad’”’ Princeps and second 


24 
ult. 
24 
1 
10 
12 
13 
21 
26 
27 


23 
4 
11 
16 
26 
7 
9 
10 
30 


pregitard 
truchelas 
con fu mufica 
Cop. III 
ventero 
mirandole 
que 

tanto 
incilnado 
barruntos 
que 

mido 

que 

tan 
confiftia 
con 

que 
efpeda 
tendria 
agradecien-/dole 
quanto 
co-/migo 
dexo 


preguntard 
truchuelas 
con mufica 
Cap. III 
vétero 
miradole 


q 

tito 
inclinado 
barritos 


q 
mundo 


q 
ta 


cdfiftia 
c6 


q 

efpada 

tédria 

agradecié-/dole 

quato (line 10 in 2nd. ed.) 
c6-/migo (1. 11 in 2nd. ed.) 
dexd (1. 31 in 2nd. ed.) 


(Professor Serfis in error gives the princeps reading as “dexé.’’) 


128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 


13v 
14r 
l4v 
115r 
115r 
115r 
115v 
116r 


21 
18 
29 
9 
23 
26 
6 
5 


hazia 

pefa-/ua 
mer/cer 

recibi 

barbero 

a otro 
interrom-/pereis 
intentos 


hazia in princeps; h4zia in 2nd. ed. 
penfa-/ua 

mer/ced (1. 30 in 2nd. ed.) 

recebi (115v. 1. 6 in 2nd. ed.) 
cabrero (115v, |. 20 in 2nd. ed.) 
al otro (115v, 1. 23 in 2nd. ed.) 
-/pereys (116r, |. 3 in 2nd. ed.) 
intétos (116v, 1. 2 in 2nd. ed.) 


(The H. 8. A. princeps copy has no tilde, but all others do.) 


136. 116r 


6 


quando 


quado (116v, |. 3 in 2nd. ed.) 


(Professor Seris in error give the princeps reading as ‘“‘quado”’; a dim 
tilde is present.) 


137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 


116r 
116r 
1l6v 
117r 
117r 
118r 
118r 
118v 
118v 


25 
ult. 
18 
2 
3 
1 
8 
21 
26 


trasladaua 
pedirla 
aueys 
mifmo 
hizo 

dezia 

fe le acaba 
mifmo 
Lucinda 


trafladua (116v, |. 21 in 2nd. ed.) 
pedirfela (116v, 1. 27 in 2nd. ed.) 
deueys (117r, |. 12 in 2nd. ed.) 
mefmo (117r, |. 28 in 2nd. ed.) 
hize (117r, l. 28 in 2nd. ed.) 
dezir (118r, 1. 23 in 2nd. ed.) 

fe acaba (118r, |. 30 in 2nd. ed.) 
mefmo (119r, l. 9 in 2nd. ed.) 
Lufcinda (119r, l. 14 in 2nd. ed.) 
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To sum up: of Professor Serfs’ 143 (145) variants by which he 


sought to establish a “nueva variedad”’ of the first edition of Don 
Quijote, 


a) nine are here eliminated because they are unique for the 
H. 8S. A. “nueva variedad”’; 

b) sixteen are here eliminated because they are unique for the 
H. §S. A. princeps, or because they were misreadings; 

c) fifty are here set aside, if not eliminated, because though dif- 
ferent from the princeps readings, they are found in the second 
edition; 

d) seventy readings remain which are peculiar to the two “nueva 
variedad”’ copies. 


Perhaps the most important result of all this counting of small 
change is the proof it gives to Professor Serfs’ contention that he has 
discovered a clearly separate state, or issue, existing between the 
first and second editions. Since the H. 8. A. “nueva variedad”’ is 
in many respects such a palimpsest of fancy bookmaking, the cor- 
roborating evidence of the “safer’’ Kebler copy is really needed. 


Professor Serfs is correct in reasoning that the “nueva-variedades” 
are not odd combinations of the princeps and second editions.*® 

It is interesting to note that all the Group IV readings occur on 
only eighteen pages, and that they are in two groups—pages 1 
through 14, and pages 115 through 118. The variants themselves 
fall into two main groups: one represents the whims of a particular 
type-setter in such matters as the use of accents and tildes; the other, 
equally large, is composed of errors—such as “eauallero,” “‘incil- 
nado,” and “dno ormir.” The explanation may be nothing more 
profound than that on two occasions during the setting of type for 
the second edition Juan de la Cuesta was shorthanded and permitted 
a strange (and certainly inaccurate) typesetter to help out. Has any 


5“*Y no se crea que, porque algunas de las variantes (35) [my count is 50] 
de esta nueva impresién se hallan también en la segunda edicién de Cuesta, se 
trata de hojas procedentes de un ejemplar de esta ultima que se han intercalado 
en el antiguo de Salv4, pues las hojas de aquélla en que se encuentran esas pocas 
variantes no coinciden en plana y renglén con las de la principe, aunque en tres 
de ellas coincide una de sus p4ginas, pero no ambas, que son lo que constituye 
la hoja, y la Gnica que coincide en ambas es la ocho, foliado 7, por error, en la 
principe y 8 en la segunda, lo cual impide que se confundan. En la nueva varie- 
dad lleva el nimero 7.” (The Romanic Rev., 1918, IX, 204.) 
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one a better explanation? It is to be hoped that other “nueva- 
variedades” will turn up in years to come and help answer the 
question. 


Epwin B. Know gs, Jr. 
Queens College 


* Word arrived while this article was being printed that Mr. Kebler has given 
his copy of the “‘nueva variedad” to the Library of Congress. See the January 
issue of the Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions. 








VARIA 
SHEPHERD AND KING IN EL LIBRO DE EXEMPLOS 


A story of the Old Spanish collection of erempla known under the 
title of El Libro de Exemplos' presents the following reading: 


The steward of a king was amassing a fortune by defrauding, for many 
years running, both his master and the latter’s subjects. Having been 
denounced by some enemies, he is summoned by the king to declare his 
possessions. Without any hesitation he answers that he has only 600 gold 
pieces. His enemies protest, pointing out that he owns a large number 
of farms and palaces. Unabashed by this objection, the steward calmly 
declares that the possessions referred to are not his but those of the king, 
his master, who may take them back whenever he should so please. Then 
he adds: I have declared that I possess 600 gold pieces because I have just 
given them away as alms to the poor. In so doing, I have put them in a 
safekeeping where neither thieves nor anything else can touch them. 
The king, wholly satisfied with the answer, kept the favorite in his royal 
favor, thus giving him an opportunity to increase his wealth still more.— 
The moral of the story is that to give alms is no loss but gain: 


El que limosnas quiere dar, 
Non es perder, mas es ganar. 


Many readers are likely to consider this moral rather far-fetched and 
quite immoral, in so far as to modern thinking at least alms given with 
wealth unjustly acquired can hardly have the merit stressed in this story. 
What the latter really relates is the effrontery and astuteness of the 
courtier of an Oriental despot, and one cannot help suspecting that the 
edifying element was tacked on afterwards by preachers of the mediaeval 
church. Without this adventitious element the tale rather resembles 
those found in the great Oriental collections such as the Kalilah wa Dimnah, 
the Book of Sindibad, etc., which, to be sure, also drive home a moral, 
though one less beautiful, however practical, than the teachings of the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

This suspicion is wholly confirmed by a certain Oriental story relating 
much the same facts, less the touching detail of the 600 gold pieces given 
to the poor. 

J. G. Herder opens his collection of Oriental tales with the following 
narrative: ? 


1 Ed. Gayangos, No. 74 (No. 145 of the complete collection): cf. Bulletin His- 
panique, 1937, XX XIX, 26. 
J. G. Herder und A. I. Liebeskind, Morgenlandische Erzadhlungen (Palm- 
blatter), Leipzig, Insel-Verlag, n.d., pp. 1 ff. 
59 
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Abbas the Great, king of Persia (1557-1628), having once lost his way 
on a hunting party, meets a flock of sheep guarded by a young shepherd 
who is sitting under a tree playing his flute. The monarch takes a liking 
to the boy, who strikes him by the sound common sense of the answers he 
gives to the king’s questions. So he takes him along, has him well edu- 
cated, and finally appoints him his treasurer under the name of Ali Beg. 
He turns out to be an official of the greatest integrity and utter unselfish- 
ness. None the less, some envious courtiers denounce him, though with- 
out success. 

Unfortunately, Schah Abbas dies, and his successor Sefi, a suspicious 
tyrant, listens to the accusers. They call the monarch’s attention to the 
numerous public buildings and caravanseries erected by Ali Beg, who 
had come to court as a poor boy. The king then summons him to give 
an account of his stewardship; but Ali Beg is able to prove that everything 
is in good order. Requested to show the king his private house, Ali Beg 
has no difficulty in convincing his master that he lives in more modest 
circumstances than many a private citizen of the middle class. Finally 
the schah’s attention is drawn to a closet locked and bolted, and he asks 
his treasurer what he keeps there. After some hesitation, Ali Beg opens 
the room and shows to the astonished king a shepherd’s staff and pouch, 
a flute, and a poor dress. ‘These constitute my only property,” the 
treasurer declares, ‘all the rest belongs to the king, my master.” 


This German text, devoid of all originality, is a translation of Fénelon’s 
Histoire d’ Alibée,* which was composed about 1690 but published much 
later, in fact, long after the author’s death.‘ Fénelon’s text is admittedly 
the imitation of a fable of La Fontaine,’ which has, however,.a different 
ending: the treasurer realizes the vanity of all earthly glory and prefers to 
resign his high office and to retire to the rustic peace and tranquillity of 
his boyhood home: 


Sire, pardonnez-moi cette exclamation: 
J’avais prévu ma chute en montant sur le faite. 
Je m’y suis trop complu; mais qui n’a dans la téte 


Before enquiring into the probable source or sources of La Fontaine’s 
story, let us summarize briefly the points of resemblance between the 
Spanish exemplum and the French fable. In both we are dealing with an 
upstart and royal favorite who makes use of his office to accumulate con- 
siderable wealth. Denounced by his enemies, he cleverly declares that 
this wealth is not his but the king’s. For himself he claims only 600 gold 


8’ V. Chauvin, Centralblatt f. Bibliothekswesen, 1900, XVII, 306. 

4Fénelon, Fables et Contes, No. 33: Histoire d’ Alibée; Cabinet des Fées, 1787, 
XVIII, 236 ff.; cf. Pierre Martino, L’Orient dans la littérature francaise au XVII* 
et au XVIII* siécle, Paris, 1906, p. 274. 

5 Ed. Régnier, ITI, 45 ff. 
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pieces which he has given to the poor (in the Spanish) or his humble 
shepherd’s clothes and other belongings which he owned before coming to 
the king’s court (in La Fontaine). That in the Libro de Exemplos the 
narrator leaves no doubt about the steward’s guilt, while in the French 
text the reader’s sympathies are wholly enlisted in favor of the treasurer, 
is simply a difference of point of view perfectly compatible with the as- 
sumption that the two accounts flow from a common source. 

As for the all-important question, Where did La Fontaine find the 
story? the great Belgian Orientalist Victor Chauvin * pointed to the Livre 
des Lumiéres (1644), a French translation of the Persian Anvdr-i Suhailt, 
which is itself a derivative of the Arabic Kalilah wa Dimnah. Since our 
story is not found in the Arabic original or in any of its derivatives,’ it is 
generally supposed to have been added by the Persian compiler. 

This Oriental tale differs, however, considerably from the Spanish 
exemplum as well as from the text of La Fontaine, as will be seen from the 
following outline: * 


A devout hermit is gradually drawn to the king’s court and becomes 
the monarch’s chief councillor, thus neglecting his religious duties. One 
day a colleague calls on him and tells him the story of a blind man who 
mistakes a snake for a whip and is bitten to death. The minister-hermit 
does not heed this sound advice of a well-meaning friend and continues 


in office. Once he has a citizen put to death illegally. The victim’s 
relatives bring suit and are granted the minister’s life by way of com- 
pensation. Nor do they hesitate to put him to death. 


This story has obviously little in common with our theme and can have 
been the source of neither the Spanish exemplum (quite apart from chrono- 
logical difficulties) nor of La Fontaine’s fable. That the French poet did 
use the story of the Livre des Lumiéres is proved by the fact that he in- 
serted in his fable the tale of the blind man and the snake; but for the 
main theme he must have had a secondary source. Such an one was 
pointed out by A. Loiseleur-Deslongchamps,® who referred to a story 
attached to the memory of Schah Mahmud of Gazna (967-1030) and his 
slave Ayiz, which presents the following reading: *° 


Kisseh Mahmid wa Ayaz is the title of a poem based on an anecdote 
related of the famous Mahmid of Ghizneh and his slave Ayiz. 

Ayiz, being a great favorite of his master, was envied by the courtiers 
and denounced by them to the sultan, on the ground that they frequently 

6 Bibliographie, II, 119, No. 104. 

7 Th. Benfey, Pantschatantra, Leipzig, 1859, I, 303. 

8 Livre des Lumiéres, ed. cit., pp. 152-60; Anvdr-i Suhaili, trans. E. B. East- 
wick, Hertford, 1854, pp. 205 ff. 

* Essai sur les fables indiennes, Paris, 1838, p. 72, n. 6. 

10 Ch. Stewart, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Oriental Library of the late Tippoo 
Sultan of Mysore . . . , Cambridge, 1809, p. 57. 
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observed the slave going privately into the jewel office; whence they pre- 
sumed he had purloined many valuable effects. Although the sultan did 
not give much credit to the accusation, he resolved to watch him, and 
the next time it was reported that Ay&z had entered the treasury, he 
followed by a private door and, unobserved, saw him draw from a large 
chest a suit of old dirty garments, with which having clothed himself, he 
prostrated himself on the ground, and returned thanks to the Almighty 
for all the benefits conferred on him. 

The sultan, being astonished, went to him and demanded an explana- 
tion of his conduct. He replied, ‘Most gracious Sire, when I first became 
your Majesty’s servant, this was my dress and till that period humble 
had been my lot. Now that by the grace of God and your Majesty’s 
favor, I am elevated above all the nobles of the land, and am entrusted 
with the treasures of the world, I am fearful that my heart should be 
puffed up with vanity; I therefore daily practise this humiliation to 
remind me of my former insignificance.” 

The sultan, being much pleased, added to his rank and severely 
reprimanded his slanderers. 


There can indeed be little doubt that this story, in some form, was 
La Fontaine’s source. As Victor Chauvin " suggested, the French poet 
owed it perhaps to an oral communication of the great Orientalist Bar- 
thelemy d’Herbelot, his contemporary. 

However that may be, the fact that the tale forms the subject of a 
Persian poem and that it became attached to two Persian monarchs 
separated from each other by some 600 years, would tend to show that it 
must have been popular in Persia for a very long period of time; but it 
does not prove, of course, that the tale is of Persian origin. As a matter 
of fact, it was also known in mediaeval India. 

In Déwéndra’s commentary on the Uttarddhjajana-Sitra, written in 
A.D. 1073, we read the following story: * 


King Jiyasatti of Khi’ipa’itthiyam added Kanayamanjari, the daugh- 
ter of a poor painter, to his harem and preferred her to the other beauties, 
so much so that they conceived bitter jealousy of her. Now the fair 
Kanayamanjari was in the habit of retiring every day at noon into the 
innermost room of her palace. There she would divest herself of all the 
dresses and jewels the king had given her, and would put on a poor dress 
and the cheap baubles she had received from her father prior to her eleva- 
tion. Then she would admonish herself, saying: ‘‘Do not be proud be- 
cause of your wealth, oh my soul, do not allow yourself to be intoxicated 
by your splendor, and do not forget who you are. All this wealth is the 
king’s; you only own the dresses that have been torn and tattered by much 

" Bibliographie, loc. cit. No trace of the story is found in the novel Mahmoud 
le Gasnevide, histoire orientale, Rotterdam, 1730. 


2 J. Hertel, Indithe Madrchen, Jena, 1921, pp. 274 ff.; John Jacob Meyer: 
Hindu Tales, London, 1909, pp. 173 ff. 
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washing, and this ornament. So be sure to remain humble, so that you 
may enjoy this wealth many years; if you fail to be so, it may well happen 
that the king repudiates you some day.”’ 

Her co-wives noticed that she would lock herself up in this way day 
after day. . So they went to the king, saying: ‘“Though you no longer love 
us, still we wish to preserve you from danger; for the only good of a woman 
is her husband. Your wife, who is the beloved of your heart, is about to 
practise some spell or to carry out evil incantations. But you are blind 
to the impending misfortune because she has got hold of your soul.” The 
king then asked them to express themselves more clearly and learned how 
Kanayamanjari every noon locked herself up in her private apartments, 
where she would spend considerable time mumbling incantations. 

On hearing this, the king in person went to Kanayamanjari’s rooms 
to be a witness of what she was doing. There he heard her self-admoni- 
tion, and his heart was exceedingly glad: ‘‘How wise she is,” he said, “how 
free from pride, how prudent. She is truly most virtuous. No wonder 
that the others are jealous of her: her virtues must necessarily appear as 
vices to them.” 

So he made her his queen, crowned her, and appointed her his co- 
regent over the whole kingdom. 


Our knowledge of Indian history and Indian chronology defies any 
attempt to identify King Jiyasatti and to fix his reign. Even if success- 
ful, such an identification would have no more value for the history of our 
tale than the identification of the two Persian monarchs to whose names 
it became attached. The fact that by the latter part of the eleventh 
century it appears in a learned commentary suffices to show that it must 
be considerably older, though we have no way of knowing exactly how 
much older. Since there is at least a possibility that the anecdote may 
have originated in Iran and thence migrated to India— Mahmud of Gazna 
conquered a large part of India and thus introduced the Persian language 
into that country—we must try to determine which of the two versions, 
the Indian or the Persian, shows more archaic features. In the nature of 
things, the weighing of the evidence cannot altogether dispense with a 
certain subjective element. 

The gesture of humility would on the whole seem more in accordance 
with the character of a girl raised from a low degree to the rank of a queen 
than with that of a royal minister and favorite: in other words, humility 
is a virtue more becoming a woman thana man. This holds particularly 
true for the episode of the donning of the old garments by the heroine: 
dress means more for a woman than for a man. 

Again, envious courtiers would have much less of an opportunity to 
watch a minister retire to the private apartments of his palace than 
jealous harem beauties have to watch a co-wife. 

Lastly, the suggestion that the seclusion objected to is sought for the 
purpose of practising evil spells and incantations is somehow more archaic 
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than the accusation levied against a minister of robbing the royal jewel 
office. 

On the whole it would seem therefore that the story originated in 
India and thence migrated to Persia, presumably some time after Mah- 
mud’s conquest of India, to become promptly attached to the name of the 
conqueror himself. 

We have thus traced to India La Fontaine’s version of our story. We 
do not yet know how, when, and where the Spanish text originated, which 
replaced the réle of the hero’s disarming humility by the no less disarming 
virtue of almsgiving and charity. 

Let us note, first of all, that the story occurs in mediaevel Europe 
outside of Spain. Ina MS in the possession of the British Museum (Add. 
15833) going back to the fourteenth century and hailing from the monas- 
tery of Waldhausen in Upper Austria, we hear (No. 153) of a tenant who 
is called upon by his lord to make a declaration in writing of his posses- 
sions. He jots down 600 gold pieces which he declares he has given as 
alms to the poor and which he acknowledges as his only certain possession, 
his tenements being liable to seizure by his lord.'* 

In an Italian MS, likewise in the possession of the British Museum 
(Add. 27336) and going back to the fifteenth century, we hear (No. 115) 
of a baker’s son who becomes a king’s councillor. As an antidote against 
vain-glory he keeps the picture of an oven in his private apartment." 

Of these two, the latter may be a degraded variant of the Persian story 
outlined above—and then it may not. The question can be settled only 
after a searching analysis of the entire MS, with a view to other Oriental 
features the tales might contain. 

On the other hand, the former is clearly a variant of the Spanish but, 
inasmuch as the court atmosphere of the latter has given way to what 
may be called a rustic one, it is certainly further removed from the 
Oriental archetype than the Spanish. Thus neither one of the two ver- 
sions can be of any help for the solution of our problem. 

There remains only one possibility, namely, that the Persian story, 
with much other Persian material," was carried to Spain by the Arabs. 
Since almsgiving is one of the chief virtues inculcated by Islam, it is quite 
possible that the substitution of the virtue of charity for that of humility 
was the work of these Arab intermediaries; but further evidence, in the 
form of additional variants, is highly desirable. 


ALEXANDER H. KRaAppE 
Princeton, N. J. 


18H. L. D. Ward and J. A. Herbert, Catalogue of Romances in the Department 
of Manuscripts in the British Museum, III, 1910, p. 595. 

4 Thid., p. 655. 

6 Hispanic Review, 1935, III, 66-69. 
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A FURTHER TASSO IMITATION IN 
FRANCISCO DE MEDRANO 


In a recent article on “Francisco de Medrano’s Imitations from 
Tasso,’”’! Professor C. B. Beall has reported borrowings from Torquato 
Tasso in four sonnets by the Spanish poet. I should like to point out 
that still another sonnet by Medrano is taken directly from one written 
by Tasso on the subject of the abdication of Charles the Fifth. 

Medrano’s sonnet LII, ‘A la renunciacion que hizo el emperador 
Carlos en el hijo y el hermano,” first appeared in his Poestas, Palermo, 
1617, and has since been republished by Adolfo de Castro in vol. XXXII 
of the Biblioteca de Autores Espajioles, p. 358: 


De sostener cual nuevo Atlante el mundo 
El siempre augusto Carlos ya cansado, 
“Gentes, dice, no vistas he domado, 
Hollado el suelo, hollado el mar profundo. 
“Hecho el persa monarca 4 mf segundo, 
Preso al francés, al moro leyes dado, 
El cielo en ambos hombros sustentado, 
Mas grave con las glorias que en él fundo.” 
Luego, del mundo desdefioso y harto, 
“Ti gobierna (al hermano le decfa) 
De Roma el ancho imperio y de Alemajfia.”’ 
Y al hijo: ‘“Td de la invencible Espafia 
Y del indio tendrds la monarqufa, 
Y entre ambos junte amor lo que yo parto.” 


Medrano has here translated closely one of Tasso’s sonnets from the 
Rime Erotche, “A Carlo V. Imperadore nella rinunzia dell’Imperio”’: * 


Di sostener, qual nuovo Atlante, il mondo 
Il magnenimo Carlo era ormai stanco: 
Vinte ho, dicea, genti non viste unquanco, 
Corsa la terra, e corso il mar profondo. 
Fatto il gran Re de’Traci a me secondo, 
Preso, e domato |’Affricano, e il Franco, 
Sopposto al Ciel l’omero desto, e’l manco, 
Portando il peso, a cui debbo esser pondo. 
Quindi al fratel rivolto, al figlio quindi: 
Tuo l’alto imperio, disse, e tua la prisca 
Podesta sia sovra Germania, e Roma. 
E tu sostien |’ereditaria soma 
Di tanti regni, e sia monarca agl’ Indi: 
E quel, che fra voi parto, Amore unisca. 
1 Hispanic Review, 1943, XI, 76-79. 
* T. Tasso, Opere, Florence, 1724, II, 415. 
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Tasso, in turn, seems to have had in mind several lines of Anniba 
Caro’s sonnet beginning, ‘Carlo Quinto fu questi’’’ 


Come vincesse invitti regi, e come 
Varie genti, e provincie, e schiere armate, 
E terre unqua non viste e non pensate, 
E se medesmo, e le sue voglie ha dome. . . . 


Betriz Mas HAtu 
University of Oregon 


MEANING OF PIMIENTA IN MEDIEVAL SPANISH 


In two different thirteenth-century Spanish texts are found examples 
of pimienta. The first is from the Lapidario of Alfonso X and refers to a 
stone whose name is transcribed telliminuz by the editor in the pages fol- 
lowing the lithographed portion of the edition: 


“Negra es de color e paresce en ella ya quanto de uermeiura assi que 
semeia alos granos de pimienta.”’ ! 


The word appears twice also in a list of import duties on certain articles 
for the cities of Laredo, Santander, Castro-Urdiales, and San Vicente de 
la Barquera. A full context of the first appearance may have interest 
for us and I quote at some length: 


“Pan e vino e carne e sal e pescado e olio e pumadas e figos e auellanas e 
nuezes e castannas e passas et armas e merceria de Limoias et cruzes e 
encensarios e vinacheras e capsas pora tener encienso e candeleros e marcos 
e balangas e cannados e cuchiellos e ganiuetes et alum e bacines e pimienta, 
si non y ouiere carga o media, todo esto, si uinier por mar, deue dar al rey 
la trentena. Et si uiniere por tierra, non deue dar nada.” * 


“‘Troxiello de ropa uieia deue dar peaie .iii. mr. 

“Carga de pimienta deue dar de peaie .iii. mr. 

“Cobre o estanno deue dar de peaie una quarta de mr. el quintal. 
“Plomo deue dar de peaie .iii. dineros e medio el quintal.”’ * 


Du Cange cites a tenth-century document written in Latin but con- 
taining the Spanish word: 


“Istae praedictae per omnes de ferro azero (acier) singulas libras, 
medium ferro, medium pimienta. Hispanis, Pimienta, est piper. Sed 
quid ad ferrum?”’ 4 


1 Real Academia de la Historia, Lapidario del Rey D. Alfonso X, Madrid, 
1883, 4 Ra. 

2 Américo Castro, ““Unos aranceles de aduana del siglo XIII,” Revista de 
Filologia Espafiola, 1921, VIII, 9. 

3 Tbid., p. 11. 

‘ Charles Du Cange, Glossarium Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis, Paris, Libraire 
des Sciences et des Arts, 1937, s.v. “Pimienta.” 
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It seems unlikely that pimienta refers to any of the pod peppers 
(genus Capsicum) which, according to most authorities, are of American 
origin and were not known in Europe until after the fifteenth century.® 
Does it then indicate the black pepper so highly prized during the Middle 
Ages? If so, then it would be a synonym of pebre, derived from Latin 
piper and customarily used in Medieval Spanish. 

Du Cange lists several meanings for pigmentum which I quote in part: 


1. “Pigmentum, Recentioribus usurpatur, pro potione ex mello et 
vino et diversis speciebus confecta, suavi, et odorifera. . . .” ® 


He goes on to say that the form pimentum is used with this meaning 
and cites several passages from French where the word with an identical 
meaning takes the form of piment, pimant, pieumens, and pymant. The 
second definition is doubtless the one of which the above is an extension: 


2. ‘“‘Pigmentum, Species aromatis, Gall. Epice. Pimienta Hispanis est 
piper: sed a pipere pigmentum hic distingui videtur. Charta ann. 984. 
apud Baluz. Histor. Tutel. col. 380: Has res superius nominatas dedit 
Ecclesiae B. Martini et monachis ibidem Deo famulantibus Johannes abbas, 
hac quidem conditione ut unoquoque anno in festivitate B. Geraldi tres libras 
piperis aut Pigmenti Tutelenses fratres Aureliacensibus persolverent.”’ 7 


In the list of import duties cited above occur a number of spices 
mentioned by name, including the only use of pebre in that document: 


“Regaliz nin gumac nin flor de cardon nin gengibre nin girofle nin ca- 
nela nin espic nin cardemoni nin gafran njn nuez de yxarca nin nuez mos- 
cada njn citoal nin almastic nin garengal nin foli nin acucar nin nengun 
letuario confido nin nenguna especia, si no es pebre o comino, otra non 
deue dar peaie.” ® 


The evidence is not conclusive and we are confronted with several 
possibilities: 1) pimitenta means black pepper; 2) it means another spice; 
3) it means sometimes one, sometimes the other; 4) it means something 
else, possibly a pigment of a different sort such as one of mineral or metallic 
origin. 

The strongest indication that pimienta means black pepper comes 
from the last quoted passage from the import duties where pepper and 
cummin (pebre and comino) are given as the only spices that must pay a 


5 See Alphonse de Candolle, Origin of Cultivated Plants, New York, Appleton, 
1902, p. 288; L. H. Bailey, The Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture, New York, 
Macmillan, 1916, s.v. “Pepper and Piper’; Wilfred W. Robbins and Francis 
Ramally, Plants Useful to Man, Philadelphia, P. Blakiston’s Son and Co., ¢1937, 
p. 288. 

* Op. cit., s.v. “Pigmentum.”’ 

7 Loc. cit. 

® Castro, “‘Unos aranceles de aduana,” RFE, VIII, 12. 
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duty. It should be stated that this is the only time the word pebre 
occurs in that manuscript and we should expect to find another place in 
which the duties are stated. Thcre is the possibility that some other 
word than pimienta is a synonym for pebre. 

There is negative evidence on this point also. The description of the 
stone in the Lapidario as being black with vermillion does not correspond 
to the black pepper which, in the dried state in which it entered European 
commerce, was, as the name implies, black—even before it is ground. 

Likewise, if we note the order in which pimienta is listed in the tariff 
schedule, in neither case is it grouped with spices of any sort, including 
comino. The latter word appears one other time in the manuscript in 
continuation of the passage first cited from that work, as follows: 


“Toda pellateria deue dar de peage .iiii. mr.la carga. E granae cera e 
lana e filaga e cominos e picotes e marfagas e sayales deuen dar de peaie 
medio mr. la carga.” ® 


Nor should we overlook the distinction pointed out by Du Cange 
between pigmentum and piper. Although here the distinction is between 
the neuter form of pigmentum and the word piper, it is not a serious ob- 
jection inasmuch as the feminine pimienta must have been derived from 
the plural of pigmentum. 

Can the word refer to some mineral pigment? In the examples here 
cited, we find pimienta assoviated with metal products or metal three 
times in varying degrees of proximity. When first mentioned in the 
import list the items run “‘cannados e cuchiellos e ganiuetes et alum e 
bacines e pimienta.”” The second appearance follows “‘Troxiello de ropa 
uieia” and is followed by copper or tin, and lead, each item forming a 
separate line (except that copper and tin are listed together). 

The evidence seems to be conflicting but would warrant a careful 
scrutiny of the word should it turn up in other early works. No con- 


clusions can be drawn at present. 
R. M. Duncan 
University of New Mezico 


THE INFLUENCE OF ERCILLA AND TASSO ON 
ESCOIQUIZ’ MEXICO CONQUISTADA 


WHENEVER the name of Pedro de Escéiquiz ' is mentioned in the his- 
tories of Spanish literature it is practically always in connection with his 
translation of Young’s Night Thoughts and Milton’s Paradise Lost. Few 
cite him as the author of the epic, México Conquistada (Madrid, 1798, 3 


* Ibid., p. 9. 

! For biographical information see Pedro de Guzman y Gallo, ‘‘Precursores de 
la Revolucién en Espafia: El Canénigo Escéiquiz,” Ilustracién Espafiola, 1913, 
XCV, 82-83, 95, 98, and Memorias de D. Juan de Escéiquiz (1807-08), publicadas 
por A. Paz y Melia, Madrid, 1915, “Advertencia,” pp. vii—xxiii. 
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vols.), and still fewer have any comment to make on his poem.? Escéi- 
quiz evinces some skill in characterization and is fairly successful in 
painting a number of vivid battle scenes. These and other aspects of 
the poem await further study. At this time, however, we should like to 
point out its indebtedness to two great epics—the Araucana and the 
Gerusalemme Liberata. 

There is scarcely any doubt that our author, in imagining the indi- 
vidual and mass combats which he portrays, followed at close range the 
methods and technique which had been used effectively by Ercilla. That 
this is entirely natural is at once evident from the fact that there is a 
strong subject-matter affinity between the two epics. Some scraps of 
internal evidence will serve to give these statements further weight. 

Both have two identically named Indian characters—Ongolmo and 
Levopia, and several very similarly named Indian personages—Leogano, 
Lautario, Cronio in Mézico Conquistada, and Leocano, Lautaro, Cron 
in the Araucana. 

The following crocodile simile in the younger epic: 


Asif el hambriento cocodrilo, viendo 

Agachado en el Nilo las bandadas 

De peces, que sus aguas revolviendo 

Juegan por la corriente descuidadas, 

La obscura sima de su boca abriendo 

En ella las recibe, y las quixadas 

Enormes apretando sin demora 

Les cierra la salida y los devora. 
(Canto XVII, st. 76) 


is almost certainly a re-working of the octave in the Araucana: 


Como el caiman hambriento siente 
El escuadrén de peces que cortando 
Viene con gran bullicio la corriente, 
El agua clara en torno alborotando; 
Que abriendo la gran boca cautamente 
Recoge allf el pescado, y apretando 
Las céncavas quijadas lo deshace, 
Y al insaciable vientre satisface. 
(Canto III, st. 25) 


The idea of employing the rare simile of Caesar crossing the Rubicon 
in Mézico Conquistada, VIII, 96, in connection with Cortés’ entrance into 
Mexico City echoes the one in Araucana, IV, 94, while the simile involv- 
ing the fight of two fierce bulls in Canto XVI, 111, likewise appears to be 
an echo from the Araucana. Cf. Canto IV, 42. 


* Among them Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature, 1849, III, 305-306. 
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Ercilla is one of the first epic poets to draw upon the Spanish bull ring 
for a simile (Araucana, XI, 58).* Escéiquiz adopts the procedure and uses 
it ina number of similes of this class thus giving us a peculiarly Spanish 
point of view which contributes materially to the realism of his recital. 
Cf. I, 58, IV, 63, X, 9, XVI, 118, XXIII, 198. 

Since Escéiquiz’ battle scenes represent him at his best, it may be 
said, in a sense, that Ercilla, his model, shares in whatever merits they 
possess. But the same cannot be affirmed with reference to the imitations 
made from another great epic poet, Torquato Tasso, which are more 
plainly visible in México Conquistada. Imitation appears, indeed, at the 
very beginning of the poem in the proposition, invocation and dedication. 
Compare 


Las armas canto y el varén Hispano, 
Que de su edad en el verdor primero, 
Venciendo de la envidia el odio insano, 
Con la prudencia y el valor guerrero 
Conquisté el vasto Imperio Mexicano 
De manos de un Monarca astuto y fiero, 
Rindiendo con pequefios esquadrones 
Muchedumbres de barbaras naciones. 


O Musa, tt, que la sublime frente 
Coronas de laureles inmortales, 

Que inspirastes a Homero antiguamente 
Para que eternizase las fatales 
Troyanas guerras, y el furor ardiente 
De Aquiles en las playas Orientales, 
Mis acentos eleva, en tf conffo, 

Abrasa en noble fuego el pecho mfo. 


Y ta que en aquel vasto Estado imperas, 
Augusto Carlos con la excelsa Luisa 
Desde el Trono de Espafia, ambas esferas, 
A tus plantas teniendo por divisa, 
Benigno escucha las hazajfias fieras 

De tus fuertes Hispanos, la concisa 
Suma de los trabajos que sufrieron, 
Quando a vuestro dominio lo afiadieron. 


Canto l’arme pietose e ’1 Capitano 
Che ’| gran sepolcro liberéd di Cristo: 
Molto egli opréd co ’l senno e con la mano: 


* A good study on the subject is José Maria de Cossfo’s Los toros en la poesta 
castellana, Madrid, c. 1931. Cossfo fails to cite any examples from Mézico 
Conquistada. 
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Molto soffri nel glorioso acquisto: 

E in van |’Inferno vi s’oppose, e in vano 
S’armé d’Asia e di Libia il popol misto; 
Che’! Ciel gli dié favore, e sotto a i santi 
Segni ridusse i suoi compagni erranti. 


O Musa, tu, che di caduchi allori 

Non circondi la fronte in Elicona, 

Ma su nel cielo in fra i beati cori 

Hai di stelle immortali aurea corona, 

Tu spira al petto mio celesti ardori, 

Tu rischiara il mio canto, e tu perdona 

S’intesso fregi al ver, s’adorno in parte 

D’altri diletti, che de’ tuoi, le carte. 
(Stanzas 1-2) 


Tu, magnanimo Alfonso, il qual ritogli 
Al furor di fortuna, e guidi in porto 
Me peregrino errante, e fra gli scogli 

E fra l’onde agitato e quasi absorto 
Queste mie carte in lieta fronte accogli, 
Che quasi in voto a te sacrate i’ porto. 
Forse un di fia che la presaga penna 
Osi scriver di te quel ch’or n’accenna.* 

(Stanza 4) 


Also in the first canto of Mézico Conquistada Motezuma calls his 
council together to diseuss what should be done with the Spaniards, fol- 
lowing the model in Gerusalemme Liberata, X, where Aladino holds council 
as to how to deal with the Christians. In stanza 69 of the Spanish poem 
we have the characterization of the appeaser Guacolando: 


Tomé al punto el discurso Guacolando 
De Motezuma muy favorecido, 

Hombre elogiiente que antes manejando 
Las armas con valor, habia obtenido 
Algin aplauso; mas después logrando 

A una joven esposa estar unido, 

Y con hijos que amaba tiernamente, 

Se habia acobardado totalmente. 


Though the characterization seems to fit naturally into the narrative, 
Guacolando here is a replica of another appeaser, the pagan Orcano in 


‘ Cf. also the opening lines of the two narratives: 


“Gia ’1 sesto anno volgea che ’n Oriente. . . .” 
and 


“Hacia un afio ya que las Iberas. . . .” 
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Poi sorse in autorevole sembiante 

Orcano, uom d’alta nobilité famosa, 

E gia ne l’arme d’alcun pregio inante, 

Ma or congiunto a giovanetta sposa, 

E lieto omai di figli, era invilito 

Ne gli affetti di padre e di marito. 
(Stanza 39) 


In Canto V Escéiquiz introduces an imitation of the famous Concilio 
de’ Demoni*® in the Gerusalemme Liberata, IV, 1 sq. By clarion call 
Lucifer summons his hosts: 


Y su feroz tirano en ira ardiendo 

Mandé6 que la infernal trompa sonase 

Y a consejo al instante las llamase. 
(St. 17, vv. 6-8) 


Its fearful sound foreshadows the announcement of an all-important plan 
of action: 
El clamor de un exército guerrero 
E innumerable, el trueno, el estampido 
De inflamado volcan, el silbo fiero 
Del huracdn, y horrisono rugido 
Del mar, unidos son como un ligero 
Murmullo, comparadas al bramido 
Horrible de la trompa temerosa, 
Que la regiédn conmueve tenebrosa. 
(St. 18) 


Around Lucifer’s throne there now gather thousands of horrible monsters: 


Mil inmundas harpfas, mil chimeras 
Gorgonas, y medusas espantosas 
Allf si juntan: variedad de fieras 
Nunca vistas, figuras horrorosas 
Que miedo infundan. ... 

(St. 22) 


The monarch of the nether regions begins his harangue by reminding his 
cohorts of their glorious past and their present miserable state: 


Deidades! Mas qué digo! Desgraciadas 
Victimas del furor de un enemigo 
Mas venturoso, que las elevadas 
Cumbres del alto empireo conmigo 


5 This version may be added to the interesting study made by O. H. Moore, 
“The Infernal Council,” in Modern Philology, 1918, XVI, 169-193. Add also 
the Infernal Council scene in Francisco Ruiz de Leén’s Hernandia, Canto IV 
(Madrid, 1755, pp. 92-118). 
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Felices habitasteis, y ahora holladas 
Por sus pies fieros, no encontrdis abrigo 
Donde estéis libres de su vista odiosa, 
Levantad esa frente generosa. 

(St. 24) 


He tells them, furthermore, that their formerly exalted places are now 
occupied by “‘vile man.” 


Para aumentar nuestra afliccién levanta 
A esa vil é imperfecta criatura, 
Al hombre miserable, de quien tanta 
Distancia hay a nosotros, a una altura 
Que aun a los mismos Angeles espanta 
Sus cortesanos. ... 

(St. 26) 


Finally, he advises the use of cunning to plague Cortés and his followers. 

These and some other details are taken directly from the Gerusalemmme 
Liberata, IV, stanzas 1 to 20. They strike a discordant note in the 
Spanish epic just as they doin Tasso. In both the supernatural element 
is a superimposition on, not a fusion with, the realism of the situation. 
The expedient employed by the Tassan Plutone to bring discord among 
the crusaders through the beauty of Armida, symbol of evil, is colorful 


and romantic if nothing more, whereas Lucifer’s idea of sending Envy 
to arouse Veldzquez, Cortés’ enemy, is a dreary, frigid device. 

In Canto XIX, 40, Cortés is mortally wounded and in the next canto, 
in answer to the prayers of the Spaniards, an angel descends from heaven 
and miraculously heals him. In Canto XI of the Gerusalemme, the 
wounded Goffredo is cured in a similar fashion. 

In Canto XXV of the Spanish epic the Indians are aided in their 
defence of Mexico City by the infernal hosts, but God decrees that they 
return to their evil abode. Tasso in Canto IX, st. 58-66, has God send 
the Archangel Michael to disperse the devils assisting the pagans. At 
this point Escéiquiz adapts rather well Tasso’s simile of the demons’ 
headlong flight back to Hell. Compare 


No llueven en otofio quando el viento 
Recio de un bosque denso las pobladas 
Copas tiene en continuo movimiento, 
Tan espesas las hojas agostadas, 
Como granizan en aquel momento 
Dentro de honda sima las aladas 
Fieras, y libre de la impura peste 
Brilla el orbe con nueva luz celeste. 
(St. 92) 


* Luzadn’s plea for the merveilleuz chrétien in Book I of his Poética was unques- 
tionably a factor in influencing Escéiquiz to make such an abundant use of it. 
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with 

Non passa il mar d’augei si gran stuolo, 

Quando ai soli pid tepidi s’accoglie; 

Né tante vede mai |’autunno al suolo 

Cader coi primi freddi aride foglie 

Liberato da lor quella si negra 

Faccia depone il mondo e si rallegra. 
(St. 66) 


The Spaniard likewise draws several similes from the Gerusalemme. 
For example: 

Como el pastor que viendo un negro velo 

Sobre el vasto horizonte dilatado 

Amenazar con piedra el fértil suelo, 

Con otros en su choza asegurado 

Se juzga, mas tronando desde el cielo 

A plomo cae sobre ella un inflamado 

Rayo que lo destroza, y aturdidos 

Quedan entre humo y ruinas confundidos. 
(Canto IV, st. 11) 


which may be compared with Tasso’s 


Come pastor, quando fremendo intorno 

Il vento e i tuoni, e balenando i lampi 

Vede oscurar di mille nubi il giorno 

Ritrae le greggie da gli aperti campi, 

E solecito cerca alcun soggiorno, 

Dove l’ira del cielo securo scampi; 

Ei co ’| grido indrizzando e con la verga 

Le mandre inanti, a gli ultimi s’atterga. . . . 
(Canto XIX, st. 47) 


Compare also the Spanish lines 


Como un antiguo roble que ha vencido 
Largas edades el furor del viento, 
Y deshechas tormentas resistido, 
Cae tronando de su firme asiento 
Del hacha aguda al golpe repetido; 
Asf cae también. .. . 
(Canto XXVI, st. 80) 


with the Italian verses 


Come ne |’Apennin robusta pianta 
Che sprezzd d’euro e d’aquilon la guerra, 
Se turbo inusitato al fin la schianta, 
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Gli alberi intorno ruinando atterra; 
Cosi cade egli. . . .” 


A. Farinelli in Italia e Spagna, II (Torino, 1929, 235-286) has made 
an extensive study on the influence of Tasso in Spain. The imitations 
noted above can now be added to his list. 


Josern G. FuctLtua 
Northwestern University 


7 Another Escéiquiz simile relating to a dog and bull fight (Canto III, 56) 
seems to be drawn from Tasso (Canto III, 32). Incidentally, the Tassan figures 
cited are traceable to Aen. VI, 309, id. X, 803, and Catullus, Argon. 105, respec- 
tively, but in all cases the Spanish verses are definitely closer to the Gerusalemme. 











REVIEWS 


Emilia Pardo Bazdn, novelista de Galicia. Por Emilio Gonzélez Lépez. 
Hispanic Institute in the United States, New York, 1944: 178 pdginas. 


Trdtase, leemos en el Prélogo, de un estudio de la Pardo Bazdén como 
escritora regional, autora de novelas y cuentos gallegos, a la vez que de 
un ensayo sobre Galicia, su cardcter y sus valores. Esta finalidad de 
una presentacién integral, del personaje y el medio ambiente de su litera- 
tura regional y relaciones de uno y otro con otros valores literarios 
gallegos, esté satisfactoriamente lograda, y es un mérito relevante de 
este trabajo. 

De la vida de la Pardo Bazan fijase el autor en sélo dos aspectos: la 
ruptura de la futura Condesa con el medio tradicionalista, aristocratico 
y romdntico del barrio corufiés de su nacimiento, ‘““La Ciudad Vieja,” 
atraida por el espfritu de la Corufia “burguesa y proletaria’” de “‘La 
Pescaderia”’ (p. 32); y la influencia en la joven Pardo Bazan de otra 
corufiesa ilustre, Juana de Vega, Condesa de Mina. Es de temer que 
ese aspecto primero, desglosado como aparece de todo otro elemento 
biograéfico, se preste a la torcida interpretacién de atribuirle a dofia 
Emilia sentimientos antiaristocréticos que le fueron ajenos. En efecto, 
como lo recordaba hace atin poco Pedro de Répide, si algo hubo de sentir 
ésta siempre fué, por el contrario, un “reconcomio aristocratico,”’ 
manifestado, p. ej., en sus afanes por conseguir titulos nobiliarios, incluso 
el de mariscala de Galicia, que no llegé6 a obtener, pues, dice, “la llegaba 
al alma, ver que la duquesa de Noblejas, era mariscala de Castilla y que 
la duquesa de Medina de Rioseco, tenfa anejo el almirantazgo” (‘‘Re- 
cuerdos literarios,” en Revista nacional de cultura, Caracas, nim. 35, 
1942, p. 87). 

En dos grupos clasifica el autor la literatura gallega de la Pardo 
Bazan: novelas o cuentos de ambiente regional, y novelas de psicologia 
gallega sin ambiente regional costumbrista (Insolacién y Morrifia). A 
su vez, distingue dentro del primer grupo tres tipos de novela: la del 
campo (Los Pazos de Ulloa y La Madre Naturaleza), \a de la villa (El 
cisne de Vilamorta), y la de la ciudad (Pascual Lépez y Belcebi, localizadas 
en Santiago; La Tribuna, La piedra angular, Dofia Milagros y Memorias 
de un solterén, localizadas en Marineda, o sea la Corufia). Estas son 
las novelas que el autor discute. Encontramos esta clasificacién acertada. 

Diferentes entre sf estos varios tipos de novela por su localizacién, 
no lo son menos por el grado de su regionalismo, mds marcado en la 
novela del campo, menos en la de la villa, y mucho menos en la de la 
ciudad. La apreciacién es sin duda exacta. Plantea esto, sin embargo, 
el complejo problema de decidir hasta qué punto es o no es la novela de 
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la Pardo Bazdn verdadera novela regional, gallega. Como dificultades 
que se oponfan a que fuera dofia Emilia la creadora de la novela regional 
gallega sefiala el autor, de una parte, el procedimiento realista de que 
aquélla se servia, inapto para captar las caracteristicas de una regién 
como Galicia, “el pafs mds arcaico de Espafia” (pp. 27-28); de otra 
parte, la tendencia materialista del naturalismo, tan contraria al espfritu 
de una regién en la que, como en Galicia ocurre, lo natural y lo sobre- 
natural son inseparables; luego, en fin, la misma obsesién de la Pardo 
Bazan “para no ser tildada de escritora regional” (p. 52). No obstante 
lo cual, concluye el autor, ‘por trégica ironfa del destino,” result6 ser 
aquello mismo que trataba de evitar: un “gran novelista regional” 
(pp. 52, 79). 

Fundamentales como lo son estas observaciones, por lo que a explicar 
la diffcil posicién de la Pardo Bazan para ser creadora de la novela 
regional gallega se refiere, otro elemento, sélo ocasionalmente aludido 
por el autor en otros respectos, creemos debe tomarse en consideracién. 
Ello es que, tan bien dotada como lo estaba intelectualmente dofia 
Emilia, lo estaba menos sentimentalmente. La nota lfrica parece haber 
sido extrafia a su espfritu, aunque alguna vez escribiera versos, y con la 
nota lfrica, el sentido y la emocién de lo legendario, misterioso y tras- 
cendental (aparte toda cuestién religiosa). A vuelta de muchos rodeos, 
era ya algo de esto lo que Clarin acababa por decir al hablar de Los 
Pazos de Ulloa en Nueva campafia. Sin esa nota lirica y sin el sentido y 
la emocién de lo legendario, misterioso y trascendental, faltéle a la 
autora el medio indispensable para penetrar en la esencia del ser y sentir 
gallegos: un ser y sentir hechos de “mitos, leyendas, tonalidades borrosas, 
nieblas en suma’”’ (V. Garcia Marti, Una punta de Europa: Ritmo y 
matices de la vida gallega, Madrid, 1927, p. 62). Y lo que hace su posicién 
mas precaria en este caso es que, por ironfa de la suerte, tocéle a dofia 
Emilia vivir entre los dos intérpretes mdximos de ese ser y sentir gallegos: 
Rosalia de Castro y Valle-Inclan. Por eso también, frente al hondo 
espiritu gallego de estas dos figuras y el esencial regionalismo de su 
literatura, aparece el regionalismo todo de la Pardo Bazdn, no como 
cosa falsa, pero si como algo externo y superficial. O para decirlo en las 
palabras de uno de los espfritus contempordneos mds gallegos y mds 
cultos: ‘‘La Sra. Pardo Bazdn . . . popularizé aspectos esenciales del 
paisaje y de la vida gallega, con admirables aciertos, a veces, pero siempre 
con una intencién puramente decorativa, de paisaje y recuerdo grato, 
es decir fuera de la conciencia substantiva de Galicia’? (Ramén Otero 
Pedrayo, Ensayo histérico sobre la cultura gallega, Santiago, 1932, p. 222). 

A idéntica conclusién conduce, parécenos, la cuestién del lenguaje 
de la novela regional de dofia Emilia. Gonzdlez Lépez trata de explicar 
la falta de colorido gallego de ese lenguaje por el hecho de ser las novelas 
de la autora, las de la villa y las del campo, novelas sefioriales, no cam- 
pesinas, es decir, novelas de gentes (hidalgos, politicos, abades, etc.) 
“que usan la lengua castellana, y no la gallega, en sus relaciones sociales 
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cotidianas.” Y en el caso de los campesinos que ocasionalmente salen 
a relucir en esas novelas, y hablan también en castellano, porque, dice, 
“‘si emplearan la lengua gallega . . . obscurecerfan la comprensién de 
la obra” (p. 148). Aparte la ya en sf extrafia circunstancia de una novela 
regional gallega, y gallega del campo, sin apenas la presencia de cam- 
pesinos, dos cosas nos parece haber de considerarse en este caso. Una, 
que si de lo que se trata es de tomar la realidad como criterio, la realidad, 
si nuestra experiencia no nos engafia, es que esos dichos hidalgos, polfticos, 
abades, etc., sobre todo los hidalgos, polfticos y abades del tipo de los 
que aparecen en Los Pazos de Ulloa (“‘por sus costumbres e ideas, apenas 
hay diferencia alguna entre los campesinos y su amo,” el hidalgo de Los 
Pazos de Ulloa, dice el autor, p. 131), hablan tanto, por lo menos, en 
gallego como en castellano. Es esta caracteristica del lenguaje hablado, 
en efecto, uno de los tantos medios de enlace que en Galicia mantienen 
unidos el campo y la villa, y atin el campo y la ciudad, con una fuerte 
nota de lo campesino sobre lo urbano. De recordar es a este propésito 
La casa de la Troya, de Pérez Lugin, novela en la que tampoco es el 
campesino personaje principal, y que se desarrolla, por afiadidura, en la 
ciudad de Santiago de Compostela, no obstante lo cual el lenguaje 
gallego rezuma un poco por todas partes. Es ésta, en todo caso, una 
consideracién secundaria, ya que nadie habria de pedirle a la Pardo 
Bazan que escribiera novelas dialogadas en gallego. Consideracién 
principal, en cambio, es que el mismo castellano hablado en la villa y el 
campo gallegos posee tales giros y modismos y una tal matizacién de 
tonalidad, que, atin siendo castellano por el léxico, resulta, a la vez que 
de una ‘‘desastrosa impropiedad” (V. Garcfa Marti, op. cit., p. 104) 
como castellano, de un fuerte colorido gallego. Es, creemos, lo definitivo. 
Porque si s6lo del léxico se tratara, la verdad es que acaso resulte que 
son mas los vocablos gallegos usados en Los Pazos de Ulloa que, p. ej., en 
Flor de santidad, de Valle-Inclén. Ahora que en el lenguaje de Los 
Pazos de Ulloa hay poco mds de gallego que eso: unas docenas de vocablos 
destacados en bastardilla como intrusos. En el “sabio romance cam- 
pesino,” como lo llama Antonio Machado, de Flor de santidad hay en 
cambio tonalidad, es decir, hay alma, y, por eso mismo, colorido gallego. 

Son éstas diferencias de apreciacién que no afectan substancialmente 
el valor positivo del trabajo de Gonzdélez Lépez, sin duda el mds pensado 
y el mds sugestivo que nos es conocido sobre la personalidad de la Pardo 
Bazan como escritora regional. 


Cfsar BaRJa 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Don Catrin de la Fachenda y fragmentos de otras obras, de José Joaquin 
Fernandez de Lizardi. Introduccidén, seleccién y notas de Jefferson 
Rea Spell. (Cldsicos de América.) Editorial Cultura, México, 1944: 
xxxi + 287 paginas. 

El Instituto Internacional de Literatura Iberoamericana acerté al 
encargar al doctor Spell la preparacién de este tomo, el quinto de su 
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biblioteca de Cldsicos de América, dirigida por Carlos Garcia-Prada y, 
como los cuatro anteriores, impreso en México, por la Editorial Cultura. 

Sin duda es el doctor Spell, entre los catedrdticos universitarios de los 
Estados Unidos, quien mejor conoce la vida y la obra de Fernandez de 
Lizardi, ‘““El Pensador Mexicano,” a quien él comparé con el P. Feijéo, 
por la tendencia didactica de la mayoria de sus escritos. 

En la introduccién de este tomo, el doctor Spell traza una biograffia del 
escritor, que no sdélo contiene todos los datos que acerca de él existen, 
desde que don Luis Gonzdlez Obregén realizé sus investigaciones e inicié 
la bibliografia de Fernandez de Lizardi, sino que se anima y completa con 
un examen de las ideas contenidas en aquellas obras que son de cardcter 
polémico. 

Por ello, en la introduccién del doctor Spell, se puede seguir la ator- 
mentada existencia de ‘““E] Pensador Mexicano,” a través de sus luchas e 
inquietudes que le llevaron varias veces a la prisién y le proporcionaron 
muchos enemigos entre los poderosos representantes de los gobiernos civil 
y eclesidstico de la Nueva Espafia. 

Dedica la segunda parte de su introduccién, a hacer un examen cuida- 
doso de la obra literaria de Ferndndez de Lizardi, que se inicia con versos 
satiricos, irénicos y moralizadores—lo cual prueba que él confiaba en los 
versos como medio de difusién de las ideas—; contintia con fabulas para 
nifios; se dispersa en la elaboracién de mds de dos centenares y medio de 
folletos y de varias obras teatrales, y atin encuentra tiempo para escribir 
relatos novelescos, entre los cuales descuellan El Periquillo Sarniento y 
Don Catrin de la Fachenda. 

Estos dos libros son descendientes de la picaresca espafiola. Mas 
divulgado el primero, por sucesivas reimpresiones, es el segundo el que 
encabeza el tomo, Don Catrin de la Fachenda, apenas conocido por los 
lectores actuales, a pesar de que en él fluye el relato sin que lo estorben 
digresiones tan abundantes como las de Ei Periquillo. 

Ambas novelas pintan tipos y costumbres de las clases media y baja 
de la ciudad de México, durante el virreinato espafiol, e insisten en 
mostrar, con hechos, las deficiencias de la ensefianza y el desdén de las 
artes manuales. 

En Don Catrin de la Fachenda el autor muestra los prejuicios que exis- 
tian acerca del trabajo, considerado como algo de que hab{fa que aver- 
gonzarse, en vez de ufanarse; como una falta o un defecto para los que 
descendian de clases aristocrdticas, los cuales no se avergonzaban, en 
cambio, de cometer actos delictuosos. 

El doctor Spell, con su habitual perspicacia, ha encontrado las fuentes 
francesas de algunas ideas que Fernandez de Lizardi aplicé a este relato. 
Por esta circunstancia, las notas que siguen al texto son de lectura muy 
itil, especialmente aquellas que se refieren a L’école des moeurs, del abate 
Blanchard. 

El tomo se completa con varios capftulos de El Periquillo Sarniento y 
La Quijotita y su prima, el Testamento y despedida de “El Pensador 
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Mexicano” y una “Breve bibliografia sobre Fernandez de Lizardi”’; todo 
ello, sirve para ampliar el conocimiento del escritor y de su obra. 
Francisco MONTERDE 
Universidad Nacional de Mézico 


La preclara Facultad de Artes y Filosofia de la Universidad de Alcaldé de 
Henares en el Siglo de Oro: 1509-1621. Por Juan Urriza,8.I. Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, Madrid, 1941 (1942): 544 
pages. 

The history of European universities in their institutional develop- 
ment has been the subject of numerous valuable studies. The history of 
individual universities and of their various faculties, which had been the 
subject of much eighteenth-century erudition, has also begun to attract 
the attention of modern scholars. Yet most of these studies have been 
limited to the medieval period, and to a few universities that were famous 
in the Middle Ages, such as Paris, Oxford, Bologna, and Padua. For the 
other universities, and in general for the post-medieval period, there are, 
to be sure, many contributions of a local character, but much further 
ground remains to be covered. The importance of this kind of studies 
consists in the fact that it gives us a tangible and detailed framework for 
the history of learning in which the teaching and writing of the university 
professors has always played an important role. For the history of 
philosophy during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, this framework 
has been badly neglected, owing to modern prejudices against the late 
phases of scholasticism, and this omission accounts for important gaps in 
our scholarly information on the subject. Consequently, any contribu- 
tion to this subject is especially welcome, and even more so when it con- 
cerns the University of Alcalé, which throughout the sixteenth century 
was one of the chief centers of Spanish Neoscholasticism, second in im- 
portance only to Salamanca. 

Father Urriza’s book provides us with abundant information on the 
history of the faculty of arts and philosophy of Alcalé for the period from 
its foundation to the earlier part of the seventeenth century. He covers 
the localities, the library resources, the life of the students, the careers of 
the professors, and finally, the names, works, and doctrines of the better 
known philosophical authors connected with the faculty of Alcal4. The 
appendix contains original documents, and a number of useful tables 
illustrating the history of the faculty. The book is based not only on 
previously printed studies and documents, but makes abundant use of 
unpublished materials preserved in Spanish archives and libraries. Al- 
though the analysis of philosophical doctrines remains vague and general, 
and no attempt is made to give a critical and historical interpretation of 
the teachings of the Alcalé philosophers, the factual information on the 
lives and works of the philosophers, as well as on the curriculum and li- 
brary resources, is detailed, accurate, and valuable. Occasional repeti- 
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tions and rhetorical digressions will be easily pardoned in a book dealing 
with such an interesting and unusual subject. 

The Faculty of Arts and Philosophy to which the author limits his 
study was one of five faculties that constituted the university since its 
founding, the others being those of grammar, theology, canon law, and 
medicine. The faculty of grammar included the teaching of Latin and 
Greek language and literature for which Alcalé became famous and which 
showed the influence of the educational ideas of the Italian humanists on 
the newly founded university. The faculty of arts and philosophy in- 
cluded four subjects that constituted a course of about four years, that is, 
Summulae, based on the work of Peter of Spain, Logic, Physics, and Meta- 
physics, the latter three being based on the texts of Aristotle. A course on 
Ethics, also based on Aristotle, was offered in the faculty of theology. 

The library catalogues which give us an idea of the reading of the 
professors and students contain, besides the works of the Alcal4 masters, 
numerous works of Parisian philosophers and theologians of the later 
Middle Ages, and occasionally also some works of the Italian Aristote- 
lians. Many of the philosophical teachers and authors discussed by 
Father Urriza are not generally known to the student of the sixteenth 
century, and it is certainly worth while to know their activity and literary 
production. A further study of their teachings and philosophical con- 
tributions might be undertaken in the future. A few of the Alcald 
philosophers, however, are well known for their works and doctrines, 
such as Domingo Soto, who later taught at Salamanca, and especially 
Gaspar Cardillo de Villalpando, who holds the first place among the Alcala 
philosophers of the sixteenth century. Villalpando was an Aristotelian, 
but one who tried to detach the study of Aristotle from the traditions of 
late medieval Aristotelianism. We might say that he introduced Renais- 
sance Aristotelianism to Alcal4, since this approach to Aristotle originated 
with the Italian humanists and their scorn of the medieval commentators. 
In view of the controversies among Renaissance Aristotelians about the 
immortality of the soul and the possibility of rational demonstrations for 
it, it is interesting to note that Villalpando, in a separate treatise, de- 
fended Aristotle against those who would assert that he denied the im- 
mortality of the soul. 

Father Urriza has given us an extremely valuable collection of in- 
eresting facts and materials, and it is to be hoped that he or some other 
Spanish scholar will proceed to a study of the works, ideas, and sources of 
the Alcaldé philosophers. 


Paut Oskar KRISTELLER 
Columbia University 


La Argentina y la nivelacién del idioma. By Amado Alonso. Institucién 
Cultural Espafiola, Buenos Aires, 1943: 193 pages. 
In this little volume Sr. Alonso has reprinted a series of articles which 
had appeared in newspapers and reviews and has added an unpublished 
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chapter on the teaching of Spanish in Argentina. As the title suggests, 
the central theme is the réle which Argentina is destined to play in the 
formation of a general Spanish, common to Spain and her American 
offspring. 

Born in Spain, Sr. Alonso believes in the linguistic leadership of the 
motherland, but as an Argentine citizen he is conscious of the contribution 
which his adopted country can and must make to the common medium of 
communication. The book is an antidote to the atrabiliary strictures of 
La particularidad lingiitstica rioplatense. 

He finds a justification for Argentina’s new mission in the extraordi- 
nary development of the publishing industry in Buenos Aires in recent 
years. For the Argentine capital now rivals Madrid in the publication of 
original works and translations; it has become a new center for the dis- 
semination of the language, not only for Spanish America but for Spain 
itself. And this leadership is paralleled by the development of her influ- 
ence through newspapers, magazines, the radio, and the cinema. His 
plea is that Argentine writers become aware of their mission and seek to 
adapt their language to the common needs of America and Spain. 

As a disciple of Vossler, Sr. Alonso stresses the part which creative 
literature plays in the evolution of language. And not even the most 
mechanistic of linguists would question his doctrine that the printed word 
is the chief instrument to provide a common language for the Hispanic 
world. But the validity of his theory is weakened by the fact that such 
an influence is dependent on a large public which has the reading habit. 
Such a condition exists in Argentina; it is not found in all Spanish America. 
Furthermore, each Spanish-speaking country is proud of its own version 
of Castilian and looks with suspicion on the dialect of other countries. 
The only Spanish which enjoys universal repute is that of Spain. 

It is doubtful whether the attempt to write with an eye on a foreign 
public would result in other than a colorless, artificial idiom. This diffi- 
culty has long been apparent in the correct, but relatively drab style of 
Selecciones. For the creative poet, novelist, or essayist writes for himself 
and for the public which shares his experience. Cervantes was not writing 
for posterity nor with a desire to be understood in Lima or Mexico. If 
he achieved universality, it was because of his unique interpretation of 
human nature, couched in the language which was natural to him. Is it 
possible to conceive of a North American novelist’s writing for the British 
reading public? 

Sr. Alonso himself points out that the creative artist draws his inspira- 
tion from popular speech and that his linguistic innovations achieve ac- 
ceptance only when they are in accord with the genius of the language and 
with general taste. It is therefore difficult to accept his theory (Vosslerian 
in origin) that popular innovations are the result of “blunders, errors, 
carelessness, forgetfulness, inertia.’”” Surely the development of the 
Romance languages in the pre-literary period represents a rational striving 
for a new structural pattern. The case of haiga, for haya, to which Sr. 
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Alonso refers, is an “error” only from the point of view of grammatical 
“correctness.” Far from revealing a “weakness of spirit,” haiga is an 
example of that fundamental popular logic which had created caiga and 
traiga, forms long since accepted as “correct.”” For most foreigners the 
charm of the Spanish-American literary idiom lies, not in its universality, 
but in the freshness and ardor with which it reflects the colorful speech 
and spiritual attitudes of its particular region. 

The chapter on the teaching of Spanish in Argentina is periferal to the 
main topic in its discussion of the technical problems of content and 
method. But it is, nevertheless, relevant in its insistence on the im- 
portance of the functional approach to Castilian and the development of a 
conscious concern with language as an instrument of comprehension and 
expression. In the classrooms of men like Amado Alonso, or Pedro 
Henriquez Urefia, or José Marfa Monner Sans, Argentine students are 
learning the value of their language as a tool for communication; some 
day their example will provide a model for the country as a whole. 

The final chapter on “El ideal artistico de la lengua y la diccién en el 
teatro” was a lecture delivered at the Teatro Nacional de Comedia. Its 
tone and style, more rhetorical and more imaginative, reflect the occasion 
for which it was written. His thesis is that the language of art establishes 
an ideal which may serve as a model for actual usage, but may also exist 
as an end in itself, aloof from daily reality. In his specific suggestions 
concerning pronunciation Sr. Alonso accepts, somewhat reluctantly, the 
identification of s and z, but expresses the hope that some day the use of 
z in the performance of plays in verse will seem wholly natural. And this, 
he insists, is not to imitate Spain, but only “to approach as nearly as 
possible the ideal pronunciation of art, which in this case coincides with 
that of Castile.” One wonders if all Spanish Americans would accept 
this “coincidence.” 

In the matter of yeismo he argues for the preservation of the lJ and in 
this he would be supported by most cultivated Spanish Americans. When 
the Uruguayan poet, Emilio Oribe, made a recording of one of his poems 
for the Library of Congress, he pronounced lleno and llama with Ui, 
although he is a yetsta in conversation. Sr. Alonso is right in his feeling 
that the language of art establishes its own standards. 

Whatever questions concerning matters of detail one might raise, 
there can be no doubt as to the validity of the main thesis of the volume. 
Modestly but persuasively, Sr. Alonso presents the significance of Argen- 
tina’s new réle in the development of Castilian. This linguistic contribu- 
tion is only one aspect of the cultural leadership among Hispanic peoples 
to which the southern republic may justly aspire. What is more, against 
the political trend of Falangist Hispanidad, Sr. Alonso has set up an ideal 
of Hispanic cultural unity, based upon a common idiom. 


HayYWARD KENISTON 
University of Michigan 
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Semdntica americana. (Notas.) Por Augusto Malaret. Imprenta San 
José, Catafio, Puerto Rico, 1943: 128 pages. 


Lacking any prefatory explanation of the scope of this study, the 
reader must supply his own interpretation of the author’s self-imposed 
limits. Quite obviously, no complete list of words that have undergone 
semantic changes in America could be given in the space of so few pages. 
Nevertheless, one finds himself frequently wondering why certain terms 
have not been included. It would appear that Sr. Malaret has limited 
himself to an analytical outline of the semantic types encountered ‘n the 
language of Spanish America, with varying numbers of examples fur- 
nished to illustrate each type and sub-division of type. 

There are seven major divisions for this outline, viz.: ““Morfologia 
americana” (pp. 4-37; the table of contents does not indicate page 
numbers); “‘Verbos americanos desconocidos en Espafia’”’ (38-81); ‘“Ad- 
verbios y modos adverbiales de nacionalidad americana” (82-84); ‘‘Inter- 
jecciones y frases exclamativas peculiares de América” (85-89); ‘Los 
americanismos a través de los siglos’”’ (90-109) ; ““Hermandad lingiifstica”’ 
(110-123); and ‘‘Tolerancia lingiifstica’”’ (123-127). 

In the first section, ‘“Morfologfa . . . ,” the author lists seventeen 
“‘Causas principales,” which serve as sub-divisions, with examples for 
each. The list is too long for repetition here, but the number of sub- 
classifications indicates Sr. Malaret’s strong tendency toward exhaustive 
analysis. “Verbos . . .” offers more than forty-one pages of verbs and 
their meanings in various countries of America (though far from all), and 
includes a number of verbs that have found their way into the Academy 
dictionary (these are indicated ‘‘Ac.”). Although some of these verbs 
are known in Spain, in spite of the heading for this section, generally the 
meanings for Spain differ from those for American peoples. The author 
inserts a footnote on page 60, under DES-: ‘“‘Omitimos la ¢asi totalidad de 
los verbos formados en América con el prefijo des (desunién, negativa, 
inversién) por ser su ndmero interminable.’”’ However, he does not omit 
many of their corresponding positive forms. It is interesting to note, as 
another sign of language’s natural progression toward simplification, that 
the overwhelming majority of the verbs listed belong to the -ar conjuga- 
tion, with only an extremely small number in -ir, and none (so far as 
noticed without detailed search) in -er. 

Parts Three and Four (the numbering is the reviewer’s for convenience 
of reference) are short lists, little more. The discussion and list of ‘“Ame- 
ricanismos”’ in the fifth section are based on Fernandez de Oviedo’s 
Historia general y natural de las Indias of 1535 (the Real Academia de 
la Historia ed.), and on Herrera’s Descripcién de las Indias Occidentales of 
1601 (1729 ed.). Section Six, with its emphasis on the essential kinship 
of various brands of Spanish, immediately suggests the contrary to the 
reader who has inadvertently used an occasional wrong term in several 
countries of America. Such experiences can be painful reminders that 
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not only are there differences in Spanish from land to land, but even 
within a single nation’s borders. But the whole truth is not in either side 
of the picture exclusively. It is a pity that Sr. Malaret did not add a 
section on these divergences. The final part is a letter from the author to 
the chairman of the “Comité de Estudios Pedagégicos” of San Juan, and 
consists primarily of groups of words that have been adopted from foreign 
tongues into Spanish, with some comment on the spelling or on the taste, 
good or bad, shown in the use of some of the terms. 

The bibliography for Seméntica americana is the same as that which 
appears in the 1931 edition of the Diccionario de americanismos and its 
Suplemento. The author also advises the reader: ‘‘Véase el Boletin de la 
Academia Argentina de Letras, No. 29 del afio 1940, ps. 10-41.” 


L. L. BARRETT 
University of Kansas 


The Derivation of Hispanic fealdad(e), fieldad(e) and frialdad(e). By 
Yakov Malkiel. University of California Publications in Linguistics, 
Volume 1, No. 5. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1945: pp. 189-214. 


In this monograph, Professor Malkiel has made a careful study of 
three forms that have presented problems to investigators in the field of 
Spanish and Portuguese. The forms fealdad and frialdad developed from 
feo and frio are, as the author points out in his Introduction, abnormal 
derivatives, since they seem to be based on stems *feal and *frial, of which 
no trace has been found, though other derivatives from the stem fe- and 
from frio exist in the Iberian territory. 

Previous work on this subject has not been adequate; most studies in 
Hispanic word formation either fail to discuss the formations in question 
or else give interpretations that are unconvincing. Professor Malkiel 
thus feels that the question should be considered unsolved and that a new 
start should be made by studying carefully all sources of information. 
There is no doubt that the author has carried out this purpose. 

Starting with Old Spanish fealdad “ugliness,” Professor Malkiel has 
traced down the first occurrence, and subsequent occurrences, of this 
formation. His treatment of Old Spanish fealdad and its Old Portuguese 
counter-part fealdade is followed by an investigation of a group of Old 
Spanish variants: fealdad, fieldad, fialdad, fidelidad; the fealdad in this case 
is used by Juan Ruiz with the meaning “trust,” as is well known (Aguado, 
Cejador, Richardson). This is an interesting point, and one that raises 
another problem, since the derivation of fealdad from fiel “faithful” is as 
anomalous as that of the other fealdad “ugliness.” The author feels at 
this point that a study of the family of fiel is pertinent, since some link 
between the two abnormal derivations may be found in the course of this 
investigation. He therefore takes up the development of Latin fidélis in 
Gallo-Romance and Ibero-Romance and comes to the conclusion that 
there is strong evidence in favor of the classification of Old Spanish fialdad 
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as an early Gallicism. This topic is followed by an investigation into the 
Old Spanish sources of fieldad and fialdad. 

Provided now with what he calls “tentative reconstructions of the 
relationship of the three variants fieldad, fealdad, and fialdad,” the author 
now states that if fieldad is a native and semilearned reflex of fidélitate, 
and if fealdad is a borrowing from Old French (from fealté modified by 
fieldad), then fialdad would have to be classed as ‘“‘a blend of these two 
types.”” Though the author feels that this explanation is the most 
acceptable one, he does not rule out the possibility of considering fieldad 
as the basic form, with fialdad as a contamination of fieldad by fiar, fiador, 
and similar forms; finally, fealdad in this scheme would be considered as a 
cross of fialdad and lealdad. In this latter development, of course, foreign 
influence is eliminated. However, as the author admits, the whole 
process is complex, and the definitive solution may never be found. 

With these facts in mind, the author now considers the question of 
whether fealdad “‘ugliness’”’ was modeled on the pattern of fealdad “‘faith- 
fulness, trust.’”” He sums up the strong and weak points of this theory. 
It is true that there is no semantic relationship between the two words, 
but the author points out in support of the theory that about 1300 there 
existed various conditions favoring a contamination of feo by fialdad, 
fealdad “faithfulness” which would produce the new fealdad “‘ugliness.”’ 

As his final topic, Professor Malkiel discusses the early history of 
frialdad(e), giving quotations containing Old Spanish frialdad and citing 
Old Portuguese works in which frieldade and frialdade are found. These 
latter forms, according to the author, do not go back to Vulgar Latin 
bases, but are patterned on fieldade and fialdade respectively. 

In his Conclusion, Professor Malkiel sums up the causes which led the 
derivatives from feo, fiel, and frio to influence one another. The process 
started by the rise of the variants fieldad, fialdad, fealdad; next the pattern 
feo: fealdad was set up, leading the way for frio to evolve frialdad iater on. 

Professor Malkiel has attacked this difficult problem by careful in- 
vestigation. Whether a final solution is ever found or not, the author has 
contributed much valuable information on this topic. 

K. 8. Rosperts 

University of Pennsylvania. 


Development of the Latin Suffires -ANTIA and -ENTIA in the Romance 
Languages, with Special Regard to Ibero-Romance. By Yakov Malkiel. 
University of California Publications in Linguistics, Volume 1, No. 4. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1945: vi + 41-188 pages. 


In this monograph Professor Malkiel makes an interesting and valu- 
able contribution to Romance morphology and lexicography. The 
original plan of his essay, as he states in his preface, was to study the 
development of -antia and -entia in the Hispanic languages only. Later, 
the author felt that a comparison with parallel developments in the other 
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Romance languages would be of value; as a result, we have the mono- 
graph in its present form, which gives us a complete picture of the history 
of -antia and -entia in the entire Romance territory. However, the 
Hispanic languages are covered in more detail than the others, for, as the 
author points out in his Introduction, it was in this group that the develop- 
ment of -antia and -entia was the most complex. 

The. monograph is divided into five sections: (1) Introduction; (2) 
The Development in Latin; (3) The Development in Romance; (4) Some 
Special Developments in the Hispanic Languages; and (5) Glossaries and 
Word Lists. As Professor Malkiel states in his preface, the fifth section 
is of a documentary nature, whereas the first four parts constitute an 
essay on the development of the suffixes in question. 

In his Introduction Professor Malkiel states the purpose of his study: 
“to demonstrate that from the outset there was a marked divergence in 
the development of the two kindred suffixes.” He points out that -entia 
was well represented in later Latin and survived, in popular or learned 
forms, in nearly all the Romance languages. On the other hand, the 
original -antia, with few derivations in Latin, disappeared in the Romance 
territory with the exception of Gallo-Romance. In this region -antia, in 
its new forms -ansa and -ance, gained momentum, spread to new forms, 
and then was carried into Italian and Spanish territory by French military 
and cultural conquests. 

In the second section, which deals with the development of the suffixes 
in Latin, the author remarks that -antia and -entia were compound suffixes, 
formed by the element -ia, found chiefly in abstract nouns such as 
superbia, plus the element -ant-, -ent-, found in the oblique cases of the 
present participle. He then develops in some detail the reasons for the 
prevalence of -entia over -antia: (1) verbal adjectives in -éns, with which 
nouns in -entia were connected, became more important than those in 
dns; (2) -entia was connected with adjectives in -(ul)entus, whereas no 
adjectives in *-antus existed to support -antia; (3) a large group of words 
in -entia, such as abstinentia, were given a new importance with the in- 
crease of Christianity; in addition, new theological terms in -entia were 
coined. 

Having given us this background, the author in his third section 
treats the development of -antia and -entia. Here Professor Malkiel first 
takes up Rumanian, in which the development was the least complex 
(-antia here left no trace at all). Next he takes up Provencal, where one 
finds popular formations in -ensa and -ansa, as well as some learned 
formations in -encia, -encie “outside of the standard language.” Old 
French is studied next, where from the start one finds side by side learned 
formations in -ence and popular formations in -ance from verbs in -oir, -re, 
and -ir. It was in Old French, however, that we find a shift from -ent 
to -ant (perhaps in the ninth century); as a result of this change, we find 
-ence giving way to -ance in the popular language. Raeto-Romance, the 
next language on the list, shows derivatives of -entia prevailing over those 
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of -antia. The most complex groups, Ibero-Romance and Italian, are the 
last to be treated; here the problem presents complications because of the 
infiltration of French forms. Spanish and Portuguese have a number of 
forms in -anga, most of which, according to Professor Malkiel, are borrow- 
ings from Old French and Old Provengal; Catalan is even more richly 
supplied with forms in this suffix. The learned suffix -angia is also found 
in Spanish and Portuguese; this increased in importance as Latinisms 
were introduced. As for the derivatives of Latin -entia, Castilian lost 
the popular -ienza at an early date, while Portuguese retained the popular 
-enca as well as the learned -éncia; Catalan has both the popular and 
learned forms: -enga and -éncia. In Italian we find -anza and -enza, with 
a few forms in -enzia as an alternate form of -enza. 

In the fourth section, Professor Malkiel gives some additional facts 
on the state of affairs in the Hispanic languages. He discusses the con- 
fusion between -encia and -iencia in Castilian, the relations of the products 
of -antia and -entia to the other suffixes, the stratification of the Old 
Spanish derivatives, and the developments in Judaeo-Spanish, in the 
Peninsular and American dialects, and in Modern Spanish. 

The fifth section contains glossaries and word-lists which should prove 
to be valuable sources for reference. Professor Malkiel first gives a list 
of Latin formations in -antia and -entia; beside each formation is the 
name of the author or authors in whose work the word appears. About 
half of these words are found in the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae; words 
taken from other sources have been placed in parentheses. The word list 
for Old French, which comes next, is described by the author as “a 
classified index to Godefroy.”” The Old Spanish glossary is probably the 
most valuable and interesting. In his preface, Professor Malkiel states 
that it contains many derivatives not found in the Diccionario Histérico. 
Formations in -anca are listed first, then those in -angia, and finally those 
in -(i)encia; sources of the formations are given. At the end of the 
Spanish glossary is a list of abbreviations of sources cited; the bibliography 
is an extensive one. The Old Portuguese glossary follows the pattern of 
the Old Spanish one; next comes a list of Spanish dialectal formations, 
with Catalan formations coming last. 

Notes, grouped according to the sections of the work, are found at the 
end of the monograph; an index of authors cited in the notes is provided. 

The author’s painstaking research, plus his clear and systematic pres- 
entation of his material, has resulted in a work which is a significant 
addition to Romance linguistics. Hispanists in particular will find it a 
valuable source of information. 

K. 8S. RoBerts 

University of Pennsylvania 
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Francisco Cervantes de Salazar and Eugenio Manzanas, 1571-1575. By 
G. R. G. Conway. (Privately printed.) Mexico City, 1945: 27 
pages, 5 plates. 

The evidence increases of the importation of secular and creative 
literature into Colonial Spanish America despite the oft-cited prohibitory 
legislation. The latest testimony to the relatively free circulation of 
books permitted in the Indies is offered by this documented record of the 
shipment in 1571 from Toledo to Mexico City of three hundred copies 
of the Libro de enfrenamientos de la gineta (Toledo, 1570) by its author, 
Eugenio Manzanas, for sale in New Spain. Don Francisco Cervantes 
de Salazar, the consignee, a professor of Rhetoric in the Royal and 
Pontifical University of Mexico, a chronicler and author of three cele- 
brated Latin dialogues, later translated as ‘“‘México en 1554,” apparently 
regarded this commission as an unwarranted imposition on the part 
of a distant and impecunious relative, for he appears never to have 
acknowledged receipt of the books directly; after the death of this learned 
professor in 1575 the shipment was found intact in its original packing 
case among his personal effects. In a limited edition of seventy copies 
and with a brief but adequate introduction, Mr. Conway, a businessman 
long resident in Mexico City and an authority on early Mexicana, has 
published the text in translation of four letters addressed to Cervantes 
de Salazar concerning the shipment of the three hundred copies of the 
Spanish work on horsemanship, three being the communications of 
Manzanas and one of an intermediary writing in this author’s behalf. 
The originals, dated at Toledo in 1571, 1573 and 1575, were discovered 
some twenty years ago by the late Francisco Fernandez del Castillo in 
the archives of the Colegio de la Paz at Mexico City. This important 
bibliographical note is accompanied by five plates, including a facsimile 
of the first letter of Manzanas to Cervantes de Salazar announcing the 
consignment of the three hundred copies of the Libro de enfrenamientos 
de la gineta. 

Irvine A. LEONARD 


Juan de la Cruz Varela en la Universidad de Cérdoba. Su despertar 
poético. Por Luis Roberto Altamira. Con una Introduccién del 
Dr. Enrique Martinez Pas. (Universidad Nacional de Cérdoba, 
Instituto de Estudios Americanistas, Cuaderno de Historia—VII.) 
Imprenta de la Universidad, Cérdoba (R. A.), 1944: xxiv + 141 pages. 


The factual part of this book is based largely on records in the archives 
of the University of Cérdoba. The “‘Poesfas inéditas” which are repro- 
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duced on pp. 48-116 are from the MS volume entitled Poestas juveniles, 
preserved in the Biblioteca del Congreso de la Nacién, Seccién Historia 
y Documentos: Archivo y Biblioteca del Dr. Juan Marfa Gutiérrez. 
Only those poems are reproduced which have to do with the poet’s 
university life. (A listing of the poems left unedited is given on p. 116.) 
The purpose both of the author and of the prologuista is “simplemente 
histérica”’ (p. xii): to show that “no es poca gloria para una Universidad 
de tipo eclesidstico—medioeval, segin se dice—la de poder sefialar su 
gravitacién sobre un poeta eminente, cuya Tragedia principal es la 
primera que puede ser citada con honor en las letras del Plata, y sobre 
un poeta que luché por la libertad” (p. xvii). This purpose is achieved. 
It is clearly demonstrated that Varela did not receive his training in 
an institution against which he felt it necessary to react, and that his 
early poetic efforts, unimpressive though they be from the standpoint of 
lyrical or satirical inspiration, belong to and are a reflection of his 
student years at Cérdoba. Thirteen documents are reproduced in the 
“Apéndice” (pp. 119-131). Another long document of interest for 
Varela’s later period is reproduced at the end of the “Introduccién” 
(pp. xvii-xxiv). There is an “Indice Onomastico”’ and a “Bibliograffa.”’ 
O. H. G. 


A New Bibliography of the Literatures of Spain and Spanish America. 
By Raymond L. Grismer. John S. Swift Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo., 
1944: Vol. V, Caa—Carc, 1094-1334 + xxv pages. 

The fifth volume of Professor Grismer’s enormous bibliography con- 
tinues the promise offered by the first four: this work, when completed, 
will be a very useful, though obviously oversize, tool for research in the 
broad field of Spanish and Spanish American culture. 

The author would have been wise to limit his purpose to the im- 
provement and expansion of his two earlier bibliographies of Spanish 
and Spanish American literature, which were all too soon out of print. 
The accomplishment of the main purpose must inevitably be slowed 
down by broad and general titles like Cadiz (3 cols.), California (11 cols.), 
and Caracas (13 cols.), and by the many scattered, far-fetched items like 
those under Enrique P. Canepa, Francisco Canivell, Edwin Cannan, etc. 
Also, so many workers have now had a finger in the pie that the various 
entries will naturally not stand careful analysis for either completeness 
or accuracy. 

The usefulness of the bibliography, however, becomes apparent when 
we inspect the more familiar and basic entries like Campoamor (9 cols.), 
Cancionero (20 cols.), and Calderén de la Barca (39 cols.). It is possible 
to find here, in a very short time and with a minimum of effort, a long 
and helpful list of references. 

Gregory G. LaGrone 
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